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If India had first attracted the attention 
of the West as the land of temples and 
sādhus, her tīrthas and melas pulling 
huge tides of humanity from far and 
near by their religio-cultural power also 
captured the imagination of the world 
in a big way. It is a pity that Prayaga, 
traditionally the king of tirthas and the 
site of world’s largest fair, could not be 
given an authentic cultural history of its 
own before the present work. 

This work essays the difficult task 
of distinguishing the religio-cultural lore 
of Prayaga from the outrageous domain 
of mysteries and wonders which it was 
initially consigned to and also the 
gazetteer-like uncritical approach of 
numerous journalistic works which do 
not rise above the level of a popular 
guide. 

The topical rather than exhaustive 
approach of the work taking into account 
all the aspects of Prayāga's religio- 
cultural personality preserves the spirit 
and depth of genuine research. The bite 
is not too. big to be chewed. It probes 
the questions of sacred geography, sub- 
tirthas, historicity of Aksayavata (the 
eternal fig tree) and religious suicide 
besides giving a critical and 
authenticated account of the ritual 
practices and a source-based history of 
the Kumbha Mela, including its various 
dimensions. 

The deep textual study, field work 
and handling of the relevant archaeo- 
epigraphic material makes the book 
both stimulating and instructive. 
Inclusion of evocative and rare illus- 
trations further add to the use-value of 
the endeavour. 
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FOREWORD 


Tx study of sacred places in South Asia has been remarkably intensified 
in recent years. Important books on Benares (Diana Eck), Madurai (Christoph 
Fuller), Ayodhya (Hans T. Bakker) and other tīrthas have been published. 
However, the cultural history of Prayaga has for long been a neglected 
chapter in the historiography of India, although Prayaga (Allahabad) is 
perhaps the most mentioned tīrtha in the Puranas, mentioned even more 
than Kāšī (Benares). 

A study on this place is therefore highly welcomed by all who are 
interested in comparative research on holy places. Devi Prasad Dubey is 
highly gualified to write such a study, having been brought up near 
Allahabad and well trained in the cultural history and geography of India. 
He combines several articles on various topics to a fruitful study of Prayāga 
which can give the reader a grasp of what he calls Prayāga's "personality”. 

To most people, Prayāga is known for its triveņī and the kumbhamelā. 
However, Dr. Dubey discusses not only these aspects, he also deals with 
the important subject of ritual suicide at Prayāga, with the structure of 
its sub-tīrthas and with the controversial historicity of the aksyavata-tree. 

Dr. Dubey is interested in history, mythology, ritual, ethnography and 
sacred geography. Nevertheless he carefully limits his conclusions to the 
topics of the chapters. I am sure that his book will stimulate further 
research on Prayāga so that another lacuna on the rich map of South Asia’s 
sacred geography can be filled. I wish Dr. Dubey’s monograph success 
and many readers. 


Prof. Dr. Axel Michaels 

Professor of Classical Indology & Sanskrit 
Director, South Asia Institute 

University of Heidelberg, Germany 
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PREFACE 


Western encounter with Indian history and culture projected many 
institutions of Hindu civilization, including the tīrthas, melās and rites and 
rituals performed therein, as curios of human past. This led to the rise 
of a number of descriptive and, at times, mystery mongering research works 
about things of the wonderland that India was thought to be. The first 
exposition of Indian tirthas consisted of the works of hundreds of authors 
and researchers who had tried to describe the socio-religious and politico- 
economic significance together with academic and ascetic glory of various 
pilgrimage centres of this country. Needless to say, foreign scholars have 
given the lead in this direction and Indian scholars followed suit. It may 
also be pointed out that most of these studies were characterised by the 
sociological and anthropological rather than historical and cultural approach. 
Indologists may be given the credit of initiating the second approach, at 
first, casually but later seriously. One is here reminded of the observation 
of Milton Singer (‘Text and Context in the Study of Contemporary Hinduism’, 
The Adyar Library Bulletin 25, 1961: 276), who raised doubts about the 
appropriateness and adequacy of the anthropological studies on firthas of 
India. He is supported by the famous sociologist, Louis Dumont (Homo 
Hierarchicus, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1965, Appendix), who 
has rightly remarked that ‘Indian anthropology without Indology has no 
scope at all’. My approach has been to take up the study of Indian tirthas 
from the historical and cultural end, not in a general way but in the 
particular context of Prayaga. This shift in methodology and approach may 
be looked upon as a distinctive feature of the present enterprise. 

The present work is an attempt to outline the essential features of the 
cultural history of Prayaga from varied sources with a view to bringing 
out that magnetic quality of the Tirtharaja which has been attracting 
multitudes from far and near. The greatness of Prayaga, perceptible since 
the Vedic period, is adumbrated in the Epic-Puranic literature, and is 
attested by epigraphic records, Buddhist and Jaina texts, foreign (Chinese, 
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Muslim and European) accounts, treatises on tīrtha, and vernacular literature 
which received and developed further this great traditional lore about 
Prayāga. Archaeological evidences have also been accumulated to a 
considerable extent. The task of sifting and interpreting this immense 
material, contained inter alia in the numerous and varied texts is not easy. 
The most ticklish problem faced by the researcher consists of imparting 
the traditional pronouncements an interpretation intelligible to the modern 
world but without prejudice to their original import. As such, the researcher 
is inevitably faced with innumerable odds. The success or failure of the 
present work is, therefore, to be viewed in the context of these inherent 
difficulties and predicaments. 

Prayāga is called Tīrtharāja on account of its special features, not 
possessed by other tīrthas. Among innumerable rivers and confluences the 
Gangā-Yamunā-Sangama at Prayāga is unigue. The Kumbha Melās are also 
held at Haridvāra, Nāsik and Ujjain, but none of them is comparable to 
the Kumbha Melā at Prayāga. It is the biggest, the most sacred, the most 
attractive and the most spoken of and written about melā in the world. 
The month of Māgha attains special significance only in relation to Prayāga 
where the sadhus and the Mathadhisas, the peasants and the princes, the 
naked and the clothed, the young and the old, the rich and the poor, the 
learned and the ignorant — all congregate to attain the punya of bathing 
in the sacred Sangama in holy moments of the most auspicious day of 
the year. Herein lies the greatness of Prayaga, the “King of sacred places” 
in the three worlds, which is inseparably linked with the cultural and 
religious heritage of India. The study of the cultural history of such a place 
helps to understand the character of Indian culture and civilization, which 
makes it a repository of different kinds of people and traditions fusing them 
into a vast cultural unity while allowing them to retaining the dynamism 
and diversity of their own. 

The cultural history of Prayaga has not received the scholarly attention 
it deserves. There are, however, some monographs on Prayaga. Saligram 
Srivastava, H.P. Sinha, B.N. Pandey and B.N. Tiwari have written Prayāga 
Pradipa (1937), Bharata ko Prayaga ki Dena (1953), Allahabad: Retrospect and 
Prospect (1955) and Prayaga Darsana (1976) respectively, but these scholars 
pay little attention to the historical perspective of the cultural heritage of 
Prayaga. They describe rather uncritically. Their works are more of the 
nature of a popular guide than of serious research. There is no doubt a 
research work entitled Pilgrims and Priests as Links between a Sacred Centre 
and the Hindu Culture Region: Prayaga’s Magha Mela Pilgrimage by Anita Lee 
H. Caplan, but as the title suggests it is devoted to a specific topic only. 
Moreover, this work is an unpublished Ph.D. dissertation (1982) in Geography 
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of the University of Michigan, U.S.A. Some essays and articles on Prayāga 
by a few modern scholars can hardly claim the status of a thorough 
research work. A critical study devoted to the sacred complex of the 
foremost place of pilgrimage and its cultural significance is yet a desideratum. 
The present work is a humble attempt to remove this gap by seriously 
and critically ransacking various sources with a view to understanding 
Prayāga in the context of its sacred complex and traditions. 

The cultural profile of Prayāga is so multifaceted that no single work 
howsoever large can encompass all of them. Therefore, the present work 
is confined to certain select and significant aspects only. It consists of seven 
chapters. The first chapter is introductory in nature and deals with the 
significance of the nomenclature of the place and the importance of Prayaga 
in the cultural history of India. The second chapter delineates the 
geographical horizons of Prayaga and discusses the myth of Triveni. The 
third chapter deals with the holy spots under Prayaga. The historicity of 
Aksayavata is discussed in the fourth chapter. In the next two chapters 
the rituals performed by pilgrims and the abandoned practice of suicides 
at Prayāga have been discussed. The last chapter discusses the origin and 
historicity of the Magha Mela and the Kumbha Mela. Each chapter is of 
topical significance and contains its own conclusion. This dispenses with 
the need of giving any overall conclusion of the work. 

I am aware of the valuable help received from different quarters 
without which it would not have been possible for me to give the work 
its present form, which has grown out of a dissertation accepted by the 
Banaras Hindu University for the degree of Ph.D. I do not find adequate 
words to express my deep sense of gratitude to late Prof. Lallanji Gopal 
who not only initiated me into the field of peregrinological studies but also 
encouraged me continuously to pursue my researches aimed at bringing 
to light the neglected heritage of Prayaga. It would have been impossible 
to complete this work without his invaluable guidance, personal kindness 
and affection which sustained me in moments of difficulty. I can never pay 
the debt I owe to him. 

I express my gratefulness to Prof. Vishuddhanand Pathak and Prof. 
Om Prakash who have helped me in organizing and structuring the ideas 
and informations assembled in this work. My thankful obligations are due 
to Prof. R.L. Singh and Prof. A.K. Narain for their valuable suggestions 
which benefited the present work immensely. To Prof. S.M. Bhardwaj, Prof. 
V.N. Mishra, Prof. G.C. Tripathi, Prof. J.S. Negi, Prof. Jacob Ensink and 
Dr. Miloslav Krása, I owe much by way of their pertinent advice and 
comments. I am deeply indebted to Prof. Axel Michaels for contributing 
a foreword to this book, and for his kind words of appreciation. I heartily 
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thank Dr. Rana P.B. Singh for critical suggestions and also for the maps 
he made for me. Acknowledgments are due to the following individuals 
and organisations who have provided photographs or given permissions 
to guote their material: Dr. Miloslav Krāsa, Sri Neepu Babu, Sri Sanjay 
Yadav, Sri Kamal Kishor ‘Kamal’, Goyal Studio and British Museum. I also 
wish to extend my obligation to all those scholars whose valuable works 
have been of immense use to me. 

I earnestly recall the sweet memories of my revered grandfather, late 
Pt. K.P. Dubey alias Phalahari Baba, from whom I imbibed a genuine love 
for the Sanskrit learning and who initiated me into the study of Indology. 
I greatly value the affection and tender care I received from my parents 
whose blessings have all along been my strength and the guiding star. 

Finally, I convey my cordial thanks to the Aryan Books International 
for taking the responsibility of publishing this book in an excellent and 
prompt manner. 


sa tīrtharājo jayati prayagah 


Allahabad D.P. Dubey 
July 15, 2000 
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Chapter I 


INTRODUCTION 


Bon or Allahabad (lat. 25°27'N and long. 81°50'E), picturesquely 
situated at the confluence of the rivers Ganga, Yamuna and the invisible 
Sarasvati in the heart of the Ganga plain, is one of the most renowned 
sacred places of India (Fig. 1). It is known as Tirtharaja (King of the sacred 
places) and is believed by the Hindus to be the holiest place in the three 
worlds existing in space (heaven, earth and the netherworld) and in time 
(past, present and future). The greatness of Prayaga, perceptible since the 
Vedic period, is adumbrated in the Epics, the Purāņas and the treatises 
on tīrtha; and is attested by epigraphic records, foreign (Chinese, Muslim 
and European) accounts, Buddhist and Jaina texts, and the vernacular 
literature. It is one of the most freguented places of pilgrimage, where 
people come especially during the month of Māgha for bathing in the sacred 
waters of the confluence (Sangama) and every twelfth year they come by 
hundreds of thousands to the largest mela of the world, the Kumbha Mela. 
Kings and commoners from different parts of the subcontinent are also 
known to have often visited this place on pilgrimage to commit suicide 
and to make suitable grants in charity to commemorate the event. Prayaga 
is one of the three great firthas of the land, the other two being Kasi and 
Gaya. Bharati has rightly observed, “Just as shrines of local, regional or 
sectarian importance all over India compare their own merit giving capacity 
to that of Banaras (Kasi), shrines close to a river or located inside a water 
expanse compare themselves to Prayāga”.' The land between the Ganga 
and the Yamuna is said to be the mons veneris of the goddess Earth and 
Prayaga is regarded as its generative organ.? This is a cosmogonic allusion 
to the place suggesting that Prayaga is the mythical ‘Centre’ of the creation 
of the universe. According to John Irwin, “There can exist any number of 
such ‘Centres’ without logical contradiction, the Centre (or Navel) of the 
universe existed wherever man felt himself to be in communication with 
the divine world”. 

Prayāga occupies an important place in the annals of Indian civilization, 
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Fig. 1 Prayāga in Regional Setting 


serving as a meeting ground of different kinds of peoples and traditions 
and communicating with every corner of the country. The Gangā-Yamunā 
Doāb, the region between the two rivers, was regarded as the heart of 
Aryavarta, where the Aryan and indigenous world attained its final fusion, 
later becoming the political epicentre of the great imperial dynasties: 
Maurya, Gupta, Delhi Sultanate and Mughal. The cultural dominance of 
the region must have enhanced the fame of Prayaga, which provided its 
most outstanding feature; the confluence of the rivers at Prayāga came to 
be regarded as the visible symbol of Madhyadeša which is depicted in 
the Varāha cave at Udaigiri around C.E. 400. In tradition, Prayāga formed 
the eastern boundary of Madhyadeša.* That Prayāga is the eastern point 
of Madhyadeša is of spatial significance stressing correspondences between 
humanity and space in order to make the most out of the various lines 
of cosmic forces. “The most basic of these forces”, observes Brenda Beck, 
“are fixed in association with the various compass points. The east, for 
example, is the direction from which many beneficial forces emanate”.5 The 
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front door of a house should open to the east, therefore, to ensure familial 
well-being. People, when they undergo any of the auspicious life-cycle 
rituals are careful to sit facing east. The shrines of most of the great gods 
also face in this direction. The explanation of the importance of the east 
rests on its association with the rising sun. In fact, east serves as one of 
the axis of cosmic force; and it again demonstrates that Prayaga is the 
mythical place where heaven and earth were first separated in illo tempore. 

Prayaga acquired such great importance that other tīrthas are named 
after it. There are five Prayagas in the Himalaya, each at the confluence 
of two rivers: Deva Prayaga at the junction of the Bhagirathi and the 
Alakanandā, Karna Prayaga at the confluence of the Alakananda and the 
Piņdārā, Rudra Prayāga at the confluence of the Alakanandā and the 
Mandakini, Nanda Prayaga at the junction of the Alakananda and the 
Nanda, and Visnu Prayaga at the junction of the Alakananda and the Visnu 
Ganga. Prayaga is also located four miles north-west of Kolhapur in 
Maharastra where the two tributaries of the Paficaganga — the Bhogavati 
and the Kasārā - meet.* This kind of ‘transposition of place’ indicates that 
Prayāga has most powerfully collected and refracted the light of India’s 
holy places to become a pan-Indian tīrtha. 

Prayāga is, in fact, a centre of faith and devotion, where people realize 
that religion is still an affair of many. It is the sacred place where the 
miserable, the poor, and those with a firm determination can hope to find 
liberation.’ To go to the sin-destroying Prayaga is very meritorious for pious 
people? All sins are washed off merely by remembrance of that sacred 
place. Sinners, however, do not repair to this tirtha? It is said that at the 
very sight of that place or by reciting its name or even by smearing the 
clay of the place on the body, a man becomes free from sins.? The Puranas 
proclaim that it is the sacred space of Prajapati; those who bathe here 
go to heaven and those who die here are not born again.” All this may 
suggest the magico-mystical power of the sacred space of Prayaga. 

The Epic-Puranic texts lay greatest emphasis on the cultivation of high 
moral and spiritual qualities for securing the full reward of pilgrimage.” 
The Matysa and Padma Puranas say that a wise man, full of devotion and 
observing celibacy, enjoys the full bloom of his health and attains the benefit 
of performing the asvamedha sacrifice at every step in his pilgrimage to 
Prayaga. Such a man gets emancipation from bondage for his manes and 
posterity for ten generations.” The Puranas ordain pilgrims not to go to 
Prayaga in a conveyance. It is said that the pilgrim, who drives to Prayaga 
ona cart drawn by bulls, makes himself liable to the sufferings in the fearful 
hell, incurs the terrible wrath of the kine and his pitrs (ancestors) do not 
accept the libations offered by him at the sacred place. And one who goes 
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there in a conveyance not drawn by bullocks, either because of vanity born 
of riches or avarice or perplexity, is deprived of all merits of pilgrimage." 
Therefore, to earn the full merit one is advised to visit Prayaga bare-footed. 
The significance of these Puranic statements are discussed in the digests.!5 
According to the Tīrthavivecanakāņda, using a conveyance is forbidden only 
in the case of pilgrimage to Prayāga and not in the case of other tīrthas,'* 
while the Tīrthacintāmaņi and the Tīrthaprakāša hold that the prohibition 
expands beyond its immediate context and applies to other tīrthas as well." 
The discussion has been laid to rest in the Tristhalīsetu which says that 
the prohibition refers to both the tīrtha in question and those not being 
explicitly mentioned; it may also be that the statements are placed in the 
particular context of Prayāga by way of being a supplementary passage 
which singles out a particular instance. However, Prayāga excels all 
tīrthas. The Padma Purāņa declares, “As the sun is amidst the planets and 
the moon is amidst the asterisms, so is Prayāga the foremost sacred place 
in the galaxy of tīrthas”.” The Matsya Purana states, “As Brahma is 
worshipped in all the beings, so Prayaga is adored by the learned in all 
the worlds. Prayāga is indeed to be propitiated as the king of all tīrthas. 
Brahma also thinks of this sacred place everyday, that is why wise men 
after repairing to Prayaga do not feel inclined to anything else’”.?? The same 
Purana again says that Brahma creates the universe, Visnu fosters it and 
Rudra destroys it at the end of the kalpa (aeon). But Prayaga is saved at 
the time of the dissolution of the universe. Prayaga is, indeed, that great 


sacred place which fulfils all the desires of the devotees and bestows 
heaven and salvation upon them.” 


NOMENCLATURE 


Prayaga owes its sanctity to the confluence of the rivers, which emerged 
as a centre of the Aryan culture in the Vedic period. A khila verse of the 
Rgveda alludes to this place as "Sitāsitasangama',> sita signifying Ganga 
and asita denoting to Yamuna. The Skanda Purana refers to this verse as 
sruti.* The Tirthacintamani quotes it as a verse of the Rgveda.5 The 
Tristhalisetu says that it is a supplementary sruti text of the Asvalayana 
school. The Tirthaprakasa also calls it sruti and ascribes it to the Asvalayana 
school of the Rgveda.” This must have been a comparatively early verse. 
Scheftelowitz has argued an early date for this particular khila verse, and 
has remarked, “Dieser Vers ist notch Vedisch, Vgl. die Formen aplutasah 
und jandsah”.” 

In the Upanisads it is named Prayàga. But the themes of the 
Upanisads referring to Prayaga are alien to the classical ones; they are 
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written when the practice of tīrthayātrā was well-established. They were 
possibly written to give a kind of official ‘philosophical’ approval to the 
practice of pilgrimage. Moreover, Sharma places these sectarian Upanisads 
between first century C.E. and sixth century C.E., though some of them 
can be ascribed to as late a period as fifteenth century C.E. 

The word ‘Prayaga’ is derived from praNyaj, the prefix ‘pra’ means 
‘great’ and the term ‘yaga’ signifies ‘sacrifice’, and this reminds of the way 
in which pilgrimage to a sacred place came to be considered the primary 
substitute for the Vedic sacrificial rites (yajfias). The Mahabharata says that 
since Prajapati performed a great sacrifice there, it is known as Prayāga.” 
Though composed between 400 B.C. and C.E. 400, it describes real and 
mythological events that return to the beginnings of Indian civilization. In 
the later Vedic age sacrifice was the most important religious activity and 
Prajāpati, the Creator of the universe and the Lord of sacrifices, was the 
supreme deity. The performance of sacrifice by Prajāpati at this place 
signifies that during the later Vedic period the Āryan culture spread in 
the Ganga-Yamunā Doāb and the adherents of the Vedic lore performed 
sacrifices at the junction of the rivers to establish their hold in the region. 
Prayāga is the middle sacrificial altar (madhyama vedi) of Prajapati; out of 
five such vedis on the earth, the other four being at Gayā, Kuruksetra, Virajā 
and Puskara.* In the Padma Purana. Prajapati is said to have performed 
the great sacrifice there in order to gain power for creating the universe 
at the beginning of the creation?! The Skanda and Padma Purāņas also supply 
another etiology which centres on the story of the recovery of Vedas from 
Sankhasura; the recovered holy scriptures were presented by the sages 
(rsis) at Prayāga to Visnu who sanctified the place with his own presence. 
as matsyāvatāra and to Brahma who performed the first sacrifice there to 
show his satisfaction for the findings of the Vedas.> It acquired its name 
because when all the sacrifices were placed on one scale of the balance 
and Prayāga on the other, the former kicked the beam.** According to the 
Skanda Purana, Prayaga was the name given to it by the gods Hari, Hara 
and others seeing that it is superior to all sacrifices though the latter be 
enriched with fees and the like.” This was the greatest of all sacrifices 
as is signified by the preposition ‘pra’. The Epic-Puranic texts appear to 
emphasise on the prefix ‘pra’, when it is said that Prayaga predominates 
over all places on account of its supernatural efficacy.** The Puranas explain 
‘pra’ in Prayaga as ‘prakrsta’,” generally translated as ‘excellent’, but it may 
also be taken to mean ‘drawn forth’ or ‘drawn out’, alluding to the act 
of ploughing.” This may suggest that the name Prayaga owes its origin 
to the introduction of plough cultivation in this region with the transplantation 
of Vedic culture, but is explained in a mythical way in the texts. This is 
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corroborated by the Epic-Purāņic evidence which personifies Prayaga as 
the symbol of fertility by saying that “the thighs of the goddess Earth are 
between the rivers Gangā and Yamuna, and Prayaga is her generative 
organ".* Moreover, ploughing itself is traditionally regarded as a sacrificial 
ritual. 

According to the Brahma Purana, it is called Prayāga on account of 
its eminence and it has the suffix ‘raja’ applied to it on account of its being 
the chief.” The Matsya Purana affirms, ‘On account of its efficacy as 
compared with all other tirthas it prevails far more’. Tiwari, from the study 
of some Jaina sources, has opined that prior to the performance of the great 
sacrifice by Prajapati, this place was known as Purimatala or 
Puspabhadrapura.“ But how this priority has been maintained by him is 
not clear, as the Epics stand far older than the Jaina literature which were 
finally codified in the sixth century C.E. Moreover, Purimatāla itself is 
mentioned as a suburb of Ayodhyā in the Jaina texts and Puspabhadrapura 
is identified with Pātaliputra.* 

Prajapati is said to have created Prayaga for the combustion of the 
burden due to the multitude of sins on the earth. He has, in fact, created 
it out of desire for the benefit of his subjects." Hence, it is called 
Prajapatiksetra." The earliest epigraphic reference to Prayaga as 
Prajapatiksetra occurs in the Ridhpur copperplate inscription of the Nala 
king Bhavattavarman,? assigned to the latter half of the fifth or first half 
of the sixth century C.E. Inscriptions of the Sena kings, assignable to the 
first quarter of the thirteenth century C.E., also refer to the performance 
of sacrifices by the lotus-born Prajapati on the banks of Triveņī. It is also 
called Brahmaksetra in the Padma and Skanda Puranas. 

Prayaga is known as Tirtharaja,? because it is the most sacred in the 
three worlds and the foremost of all tirthas.? It is believed that at Prayaga, 
whose praises have been sung by rsis, there is the presence of gods with 
Brahma at their head, Dikpalas (guardians of the quarters), Lokapalas 
(guardians of the world), Sàdhyas (realised souls), Pitrs (manes), Maharsis 
like Sanatkumara and others, Nagas, Cakradharas, Garuda, Siddhas, 
Gandharvas, Apsaras, the rivers, the seas and Lord Hari. The Vedas and 
the yajnas are present there in embodied forms and ascetics and sages adore 
Brahma there. The gods and the kings adore Prayaga by performing 
sacrifices there? It is guarded by Indra and the region is protected by Visnu 
along with other gods. The gods like Brahma, Visnu, Siva and great sages 
and several sacred places are always present there. This holiest of the 
holy places is, therefore, indeed to be worshipped as the king of all tīrthas.7 
This title, proudly asserted to the present day, was acknowledged by Raja 
Birbal, who recorded his visit to Prayaga on the Ašokan pillar in C.E. 1575.55 
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The superiority as Tīrtharāja of this place over all other tīrthas undoubtedly 
makes it Prayāgarāja. According to the Tristhalīsetu, the word ‘Prayaga’ 
is employed in the neuter when connected with such words as firtha or 
ksetra; but when employed along with words in the masculine gender such 
as tīrtharāja, it takes the masculine gender.” In the Buddhist® and Jaina“! 
texts the place is mentioned as Payāga, Payaga or Payāta, which are 
evidently the Pali-Prakrta renderings of the word ‘Prayaga’. The Chinese- 
pilgrim traveller Hsüan Tsang, who went there to attend the sixth 
quinquennial assembly of Harsa in the first half of the seventh century C.E., 
records it as Po-lo-ya-ka,? which is an equivalent of the name Prayāga. 
Albirūnī refers to it as Piag,? which is also identical to Prayāga. An 
admonitory formula in old Kanarese language, which usually occurs in the 
inscriptions of the early medieval period from the Dharwar region, indicates 
that Prayaga was regarded as one of the three, four, five or seven sacred 
places of the country. These evidences cut the very root of the belief, 
maintained in some circles that the name of the place owed its origin 
to a brahmana named Prayaga, who lived during the reign of the Mughal 
emperor Akbar in the sixteenth century C.E. This belief has no historical 
foundation and hence should not be taken seriously. 

The name Allahabad was given to Prayaga by the Mughal emperor 
Akbar who visited the confluence of the Ganga and the Yamuna at the 
close of C.E. 1582. He was so impressed with the strategic importance of 
the site that he, at a propitious moment, founded a fort and ordered for 
the lay-out of a city there to which he gave the name of Ilāhābād. This 
is evidenced by the testimony of the Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh of Abdul Qadir 
Badauni which records that, His Majesty commanded a city and a fort 
to be built at Piag (Prayaga) under the name of llahabas, where the waters 
of the Ganga and the Yamuna unite’. Nizammuddin Ahmad in his Tabakat- 
i-Akbari says that “His Majesty commanded a city and a fort to be built 
at Payag (Prayaga), at the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna, to which 
the name of Ilāhābās was given”.” Abul Fazl also states that Ilāhābād, 
anciently called Piyag (Prayaga), was distinguished by the emperor by the 
former name. The Khulāsat-ut-tawārīkh (C.E. 1695)° and the Hadīgat-ul- 
Agalim (C.E. 1776-87)” record that “emperor Akbar, having built between 
the rivers Ganges and Jumna at Prayāga a strong stone fort and excellent 
mansions, founded a city and named it Illāhābās or Ilāhābād”. The 
. Tirthamala of Saubhagyavijaya (C.E. 1693) also says that the Mughal 
emperor Akbar made Prayaga famous by the name of Illāvāsa.”' Akbar the 
Great, thus, changed the name of Prayaga to Illāhābās or Ilāhābād, as it 
is also written on the coins” minted there by him and his successors. This 
does not seem to be a new name coined by Akbar. It is probable that in 
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the Epic and Purāņic times this sacred place was also famous as Ilāvāsa 
after the celebrated king Ila, the founder of Pratisthāna,”* which is still an 
important sub-tirtha under Prayāga. In course of time this name receded 
into the background, but remained popular in the learned circle. When 
Akbar founded the new city in C.E. 1583, he revived this Hindu name of 
antiguity by giving it an Islamic colour. He adopted this name as the official 
designation of the new city, which is still in force. From the time of Akbar 
onwards, the place came to be known by its new name i.e. Ilāhābās or 
Ilāhābād which subsequently became Allahabad in the time of emperor 
Shahjahan.” It has, however, been suggested that the place came to be 
called as Alāhābād after Ālhā, one of the celebrated Banāfar twin-brothers 
of the Hindu story.” This legendary view, not corroborated by any historical 
evidence, seems nothing but a mere conjecture, and, therefore, must be 
rejected for the sake of history. Incidentally, it was also called Faqirabad, 
ie. “Beggars’ Town" during the eighteenth-nineteenth centuries, partly on 
account of poverty, and partly on account of the great resort of fagīrs and 
pilgrims”* The Muslim historians of the late medieval period refer to the 
existence of twelve dāirās and eighteen sarāis at Allahabad. Due to the 
abundance of these sarāis (inns) and dāirās (hermitages of fagīrs), this place 
possibly came to be designated as such in the past. There is still a Mohallah 
of the same name near Kutchehery in the modern city. 

The name Prayāga is, however, still used among the Hindus, but 
denotes the scene of religious worship rather than city. It has, to some 
extent, been popularised by the adoption of the name for the station on 
the Allahabad-Lucknow railway line in the early years of the twentieth 
century C.E. 

Prayāga, from the Vedic period, is one of the chief places of 
pilgrimages in the country, and in this respect is equal if not superior to 
Varanasi, Mathura and Haridvāra. It has remained the great centre of 
Hindu culture and civilization, and has been the confluence of many ideas 
and cultures. It claims to be Tirtharaja or foremost of holy spots, and has 
been able to maintain its ancient celebrity and distinction uninterruptedly. 
The original name Vārāņasī has been revived as the official name of 
Banaras in Free India. Even the original name Karnataka has been restored 
to the state of Mysore. But no such change has been made in the name 
of Allahabad. The acceptance of the original name Prayāga as the official 
name of Allahabad will be a fitting tribute that Free India can pay to the 
greatness and glory of Tīrtharāja. š 
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Chapter II 


SACRED GEOGRAPHY 


The importance of Prayaga, also called Tīrtharāja for its eminence, derives 
from the fact that for Indian people the confluence of two rivers or of a 
river with the ocean has a special meaning. As rivers are considered holy 
entities, the meeting-point of two streams adds the sacredness of the first 
river to that of the second one. Prayaga excels all these meeting-points 
because it stands at the confluence of the two most sacred Indian rivers: 
the Ganga and the Yamuna. 

The sacred complex of Prayaga is often divided into three parts — Veni 
or Triveni, Prajapatiksetra, and Prayaga-mandala-each preceding one 
being smaller and holier than each subsequent one (Fig. 2). This šāstric 
division, when put to test, has still not lost its relevance in the sacred 
geography of Prayaga. Prayaga-mandala is said to be five yojanas in extent.’ 
Some scholars take the ‘five yojanas’ to be equal to forty miles treating one 
yojana as equal to eight miles symbolizing the circumference of Prayaga- 
mandala.’ In fact, it corresponds with the diameter of the mandala. And 
one yojana of the Puranic sacred geography represents one krosa only? a 
kroša being a unit of measurement equivalent to 2.26 miles. Hence, the 
circuit of Prayaga-mandala would be about eleven and a half miles or 
eighteen kilometers in diameter. The geographical centre of this mandala 
according to the medieval digests, is the Brahmayüpa (the sacrificial post 
of Prajāpati) which may be identified with the Asokan pillar standing in 
the vicinity of the confluence of the rivers in the sacred complex. According 
to the Tristhalisetu and the Tirthaprakasa, Prayaga-mandala is measured as 
follows: 


Taking Brahmayüpa as the peg, stretch a string of two and a half yojanas (i.e. 5.65 
miles) long, move that string in all directions so as to form a circle: The sacred 
space is what is inside the arc. 


The word mandala means ‘circle’ and ‘centre’. According to Olsson, 
‘It signifies a diagram which symbolizes the thought and actions of Tantric 
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Fig. 2 Demarkated sacredscape and sub-tīrthas 


Hinduism and Buddhism. It is basically a representation of the universe 
in which an encircled consecrated area is treated as a receptacle for the 
gods and a collection point of universal forces’.” In fact, “the mandala is 


a cosmogonic symbol which represents creation and dissolution, form and 
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emptiness, social wholes and individual parts” 

Vidyāpati, who calls it Maha Prayaga,? sets its boundaries as extendin 
from Ābālacandra in the west to Pratisthanapura in the east, another 
peripheral locality either in the north or in the south being Nilakanthapura.!? 
Pratisthanapura is modern Jhüsi. Abalacandra may be identified with the 
village Alumcanda by the Ganga, 18 km to the west of Prayaga. But it 
is now quite embarrassing to spot out Nilakanthapura in modern topographic 
setting. He, however, does not treat yajanas identical to krosa; the area of 
Maha Prayāga is five yojanas and that of Prayāga is five krosas." But in 
locating the big village Karela (Karelākhya-mahāgrāma), distanced one and 
a half yojana in the south and Malaka village (Malakakhya-grama), one yojana 
away in the north from Prayaga," he is a bit disconcerted. The distances 
mentioned by him do not correspond to realities. The actual distance of 
Karelā (Karelābāgh locality near Kakarahāghāta) from the old confluence 
is 3 km and that of Malaka (Malàka Harahar across the Gangā) is 9 km. 

Prayāga is also called Prajapatiksetra. It extends from Pratisthàna in 
the east to Kambalà$vatara Nāgas in the west and Vāsuki-hrada in the 
north to Naga Bahumülaka in the south.” The Tristhalisetu and the 
Tirthaprakasa say that ‘taking all these as four cardinal points draw a circle; 
Prayaga-ksetra is that what is inside it." 

It is notable that the sacred landscape was demarcated, differentiated, 
and objectified into something spatially distinct. It shows order and 
emanates power, and two fences (Fig. 2), though formless, encircle it for 
the same reason "that a station generating electricity is fenced in to warn 
and shield unwary men”. The enclosures demarcating Prayaga and 
Prayaga-mandala delimit areas of concentrated divine powers. The circles 
serve to warn profane man of the danger to which he would be exposed 
if he is to enter without purificatory rites, as Tuan! leads us to believe. 
That is why religious-minded people approach it in fear and trembling 
because "they believe it to be the habitation of supernatural powers that 
far exceed human grasp"." 

Veni or Sangama is the confluence of the rivers Gangā and Yamunā 
at Prayaga (Pl. 1a, b). The physical landscape of Prayaga is dominated by 
the Ganga and the Yamunā and Prayāga derives much of its sanctimonious 
importance from their confluence, the confluences of rivers being regarded 
sacred from the Rgvedic period. It gives to Prayaga the most attractive 
natural character which is not found at any other place in the world. There 
are many rivers in India and in the world, which meet each other at different 
places but their confluences are not treated in as high a measure as the 
confluence of the Ganga and the Yamunā at Prayāga. In Indian literature 
and mind, it is thought to be unparalleled. Some scholars? have questioned 
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the existence of the confluence at Prayāga in the hoary past. They, mostly 
on the basis of literary testimonies, have tried to prove that the Gangā 
and the Yamunā united together near Rājāpur (birthplace of the famous 
Hindi poet-saint Tulasīdāsa) on the Yamunā in the Bāndā district during 
the first millennium B.C. and the confluence has, since then, been gradually 
shifting? downstream so as to occupy the present site at Prayāga. Other 
scholars, however, have endeavoured to show that the confluence of the 
two rivers has always taken place at Prayaga. They rule out the possibility 
of the shifting confluence involving material changes in the courses of the 
two rivers. Therefore, it is necessary to examine the question whether the 
change in the courses of the two rivers has shifted the confluence to the 
present site from any other place or it has always remained at Prayaga 
from the prehistoric times. 

That Sangama took place near Rājāpur, about 85 km upstream the 
Yamuna from Prayāga, is impossible on two grounds. Firstly, archaeological 
excavations conducted at Sringaverapura, situated at a distance of 40 km 
from Prayaga, have established its existence in about 1000 B.C. Rama with 
his party is said to have crossed the Ganga at this place and to have 
proceeded towards the hermitage of rsi Bharadvaja, located near the 
confluence of the Ganga and the Yamuna at Prayaga. A mere glance at 
the map showing the locations of Sringaverapura and Rajapur would reveal 
the impossibility of the turning of the Ganga towards Rajapur, when it has 
once reached Sringaverapura. Secondly, according to Wadia and Chhibber, 
the courses of many of the rivers of the plains have, of course, undergone 
great alterations. They have cited many examples to show that the 
westering of the river courses is a very pronounced phenomenon for which 
several causes have been suggested? The westerly drift of the river 
channels has been ascribed to two main causes: (a) the rotation of the earth 
from west to east, and (b) the sideward tilting of the whole plain due to 
the upthrust going on in the Himalayan ranges. The westering of the 
tributary streams of the Ganga seems to involve an upstream shift of the 
confluences also. The westward drift of the river courses and the upstream 
shift of the confluences are thus established facts of geology. There is the 
lone instance of the eastering in the case of the river Tista, once a confluent 
of the Ganga, now flowing into the river Brahmaputra.” The possibility 
of the confluence of the rivers Ganga and Yamuna, once being near Rajapur 
at a distance of 85 km from Prayaga, is thus ruled out on grounds of the 
ancient geography and the current views regarding the changes in the river 
courses, for that supposition would involve the eastering of the river 
courses and a downstream shift of the confluence. According to Saran, from 
Hussainganj to Prayaga the Ganga has definitely moved west as there is 
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an extensive flood plain in the east with signs of old beds, horseshoe lakes 
and deserted channels. The extensive mound of Tushārāma, a vihāra 
(ancient Buddhist monastery) in the district of Pratapgarh stands on the 
northern bank of an old bed of the Ganga below which the flood waters 
of the river still find their way in rains. Similarly, the Yamunā also appears 
to have moved south-west, because the soil found to the north of it is dark 
and friable resembling the mar of the Bundelkhand region. This fact is 
also borne out by the presence of the outcrops of hard rocks to the north 
of the Yamunā at Pabhosā, 60 km to the south-west of Prayāga. 

As with the westering of the two rivers is tied up the guestion of the 
upstream shift of the confluence, this problem is also to be examined. It 
should be noted, however, that while both the rivers might have migrated 
westward, the confluence does not appear to have shifted much owing to 
the hard headlands over which Jhūsī in the east and Jogīghāta on the 
Yamunā in the west are located. Bhikhari Sewanand had rightly remarked, 
"Since the combined stream is pushed up north from Prayāga by a 
projection of the Deccan massif, the confluence here is wedged in within 
an angle and its movement one way or the other appears impossible. It 
might have been here even in the time of Rama"? A survey of the banks 
of the Ganga from Beli to Daraganj would show that here the course of 
Ganga lies between the Mehadauri and Jhūsī uplands. This means that the 
Ganga has never been able to shift far from Prayaga. The antiquity of the 
confluence at Prayaga has also been proved on the archaeological grounds. 
The excavations at Bhita on the Yamuna and Bharadvāja Asrama on the 
Ganga and excavations at Jhūsī overlooking the confluence have yielded 
the early Northern Black Polished Wares datable to the eighth-seventh 
centuries B.C. and the pre-NB horizon datable to the fourteenth century 
B.C. has been encountered at the latter site. The mounds at these sites came 
into being when at least one river terrace had already been formed. It would 
mean that the two rivers were already flowing near Prayaga in the first 
millennium B.C. and even earlier. This, however, does not suggest that the 
confluence has always remained fixed near the fort of the Mughal emperor 
Akbar. Before the bunds were raised by Akbar during the closing quarter 
of the sixteenth century C.E. for protecting the city from the flood fury of 
the rivers, the confluence actually used to shift between Jhūsī and Jogighata. 
In the summer it generally took place near Jhüsi, and in the rainy season 
it lay quite close to Jogighata somewhere in the Baluāghāta-Dariābād area. 
Even today, it shifts every year between the fort and the mound of Jhüsi, 
sometimes occurring close to the fort and sometimes near Jhüsi. Apart from 
this minor shift in its site, the confluence of the two rivers has never moved 
far from this place; and Prayaga has never been devoid of the scenic 
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grandeur of the meeting-point of the Ganga and the Yamuna. 

Water is one of the greatest gifts of nature and it has been highly 
extolled as the originator of life in the Indian tradition. The 
Brhadaranyakopanisad speaks of the origin of truth from water; truth that 
originated Brahma; Brahma who is the originator of Prajapati; and Prajapati 
who is the father of all Beings.” The great water-bodies like the Ganga 
and the Yamuna have, therefore, naturally been glorified. These two rivers 
are highly esteemed rivers of India. Traversing through the very heartland 
of the country, they represent the best of the natural phenomena. Their 
fall from the snow-clad Himalaya, their bursting into the open plains, their 
meeting at Prayaga, and the gradual march of the conjoint stream towards 
the sea are interspersed by such natural beauties that have attracted poets 
to sing their praises, the saints and seers to adore their banks, the ordinary 
people to take dips in them and feel purified, and many more souls to 
treat them as their very mothers. The rivers serve as easy means of 
irrigation and make the fertile plains of Northern India a rich agricultural 
country. It was on the banks of these rivers that flourishing seats of 
civilization have developed from very early times. The large navigable 
rivers served in olden times as means of communication also, and thus 
became media for the development of inland and foreign trade. The 
economic prosperity that they give has thus been abundant. It is, therefore, 
no wonder that they occupy an immortal place in the thought and culture 
of the Indian people. 

The wonderful sight offered by the mixing of the two rivers — the white 
coloured Ganga and the blue flowing Yamuna — has often been sung by 
poets. Kalidasa (fourth or fifth century C.E.) describes the beauteous tumult 
of waves and ripples at Sangama in the Raghuvarisa: “Look here, the stream 
of the Ganga mixed up with the waves of the Yamuna, looks at one place 
like the string of pearls interspersed with the lustre-imparting sapphires 
and, at other place, like a garland of white lotuses intertwined with the 
blue ones". Subandhu (sixth century C.E.) likens the shores of Prayaga 
in the guise of the junction of the Ganga and the Yamuna with Vasavadatta's 
pearl necklace and line of down” Banabhatta (first half of the seventh 
century C.E.) fancies that the confluence of the holy rivers came of its own 
accord for anointing Harsavardhana as king. To him the blending of the 
bright light of pearls and of the rays of dark-green emerald in his top- 
knot presented the appearance of the braidlike stream of the Ganga and 
the Yamuna at Prayāga. Dandin (latter half of the seventh century C.E.) 
refers to the surpassing beauty of the famous confluence of the Ganga and 
the Yamunā at Prayāga as a place of pilgrimage.? Damodaragupta (last 
quarter of the eighth and early ninth century C.E.) imagines that the drops 
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of sweat, naturally white because of residing on the body of a fair damsel 
but mixed with collyrium-tinted tears, when falling on the edge of her 
bosoms, bear resemblance to the confluence of the waters of the Ganga 
and the Yamuna at Prayaga.? Murari (tenth century C.E.) is also attracted 
to the astonishing beauty of the confluence at Prayaga. He says, “The two 
rivers, flowing through the antaravedi which is the original home of the 
brahmanas, proceed to meet each other as if they bathe the earth with 
the liquid of the fragrant aloewood and sandal. The Ganga is white because 
it has lived in the laps of its father, the snowy Himalaya and the Yamuna 
is black because of the scorching heat of its father, the Sun" 3 In the 
Naisadhacarita of Sriharsa (twelfth century C.E.) the limpid waters of the 
Ganga mixed with the dark waters of the Yamuna are compared to the 
battlefield where the pure fame of the king comes in contact with the dark 
disgrace of his defeated enemies.’ The description of the confluence as 
given by Tulasīdāsa (C.E. 1532-1624) is no less inspiring. In a priceless piece 
of the nature poetry, he says: "Beautiful is the meeting of the white and 
dark waters of the two rivers Ganga and Yamunā, Tulasi's heart leaps with 
joy at the sight of the waves; it looks as if strong groups of calves of the 
divine cow are grazing green grass"? In fact, the view the waters of the 
two rivers present to the visitors is bewildering. In the winter, the Yamunà 
looks blue and the Ganga appears white. The waters of the Yamuna present 
a reddish hue, while those of the Gangà the muddy grey in the rainy season. 

The confluence of the two rivers at Prayaga is popularly called Veni. 
The purport of several Purāņic passages! is that it signifies the meeting- 
point of the Gangā and the Yamunā there. Epigraphic records also support 
this interpretation? Even the Tristhalisetu says that the Veni denotes to the 
junction of the Sita (white) and Asita (black) rivers at Prayāga. It is located 
at the meeting-point of the northern bank of the Yamuna and the western 
bank of the Ganga and is to the east of the (Aksaya-) vata. In the 
Vividhatirthakalpa and the Rāmacaritamānasa also Veni stands for the junction 
of the Ganga and the Yamuna.” According to the Puranas, it is twenty 
bows (120 feet) in length. Bathing at the meeting-point of two rivers is 
believed to be much more meritorious than at just any point in the course 
of a river. The confluence seems more than to double the effect of bath. 
The confluence of the Gangā and the Yamunā at Prayāga is by far the 
most renowned. The miraculous power of waters at the Sangama is attested 
by scientific investigations carried on there by S.S. Nehru, an eminent 
scientist, some years ago. He measured the radioactivity of the Ganga and 
Yamunā waters separately at a respectable distance from the confluence, 
and also at the junction of the two rivers. He was amazed to notice that 
the radioactivity at the confluence was much greater than the sum total 
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of the two figures about the two rivers? To complete such a power, 
according to the tradition, deep beneath the two streams the Sarasvatī 
mingles its waters with the dark ones of the Yamunā and the clear ones 
of the Ganga. At one place in the Skanda and Padma Puranas, Veni appears 
to denote the triple floods at Prayaga.*? 

It is generally believed that three rivers viz., Ganga, Yamuna and 
Sarasvati (underground between the two), meet at Prayaga, giving the 
confluence the name Triveni. The three together are the triple blessings 
found nowhere else on the earth. Mystic significance is attached to it. The 
confluence of the three rivers is compared with Ornkara, the mystic mantra 
which comprehends the whole universe, and the three parts of the syllable 
Om (A, U, M) are respectively said to be the Sarasvati, the Yamuna, and 
the Ganga.! Triveni is also the name of a cakra in yogic practices. This 
is the microcosmic counterpart of the confluence at Prayaga; in the human 
body the three rivers, Gangā, Yamunā and Sarasvati, are represented by 
the three main canals, susumnā, ida, and pingald respectively.” The united 
flood of the Veni is represented by the delightful tale of the deeds of Hari 
and Hara at Prayāga. Faith in Rama is the river Ganga, contemplation on 
Brahma is the Sarasvati and purificatory ritual is the Yamunā.** Kesavadasa 
(C.E. 1556-1618) describes the scenic beauty of the confluence in glowing 
terms. According to him, the grains of fine sand there shine as though 
heavenly gods with tiny bodies were serving Triveni. The flames of the 
lighted lamps in the evening, reflected in the water, seem like many 
goddesses bathing there. Ganga's splendour gives pleasure, the Yamuna 
joins it, and between them the Sarasvati is like a lovely woman whose 
body anointed with saffron shines forth beneath a thin black sārī. He pays 
the highest encomium on it: "The Triveni is like a bridge over the ocean 
of worldly existence. It has brought all splendour under its sway and shines 
with the light of the three gods — Brahma, Visnu and Maheša. It cures 
men of the three diseases caused by wind, bile and phlegm and saves them 
from death. The Triveni is pure like the three Vedas. It drives the three 
sins to the netherworld. The people of the three worlds pay homage to 
it in all the three ages, because it is the banner of the famed god Vamana 
(Visnu). The Triveni is charming as the peak of the earth; it is like a road 
to heaven; or the watery form of the eternal Lord. It is the source of all 
splendour and bliss. It seems to me a wonderfully chaste and performed 
object, which by the mere touch washes off countless sins of creatures". ^ 

The word Triveni occurs in the Padma and Brahma Puranas? where it 
denotes the triple floods at Prayāga; but in the Rūmacaritamānasa* it also 
stands for the junction of the Gangā and the Yamunā. It is referred to in 
the Sena inscriptions (tirotsange Trivenyah)” of the first quarter of the 
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thirteenth century C.E., but it is doubtful whether it denotes to the triple 
floods. The Hadīgat-ul- -Agālīma and the Tīrthamālās of Harnsasoma, Jayavijaya, 
Saubhāgyavijaya and Silavijaya of the sixteenth-seventeenth centuries C.E. 
mention the presence of the river Sarasvatī at the confluence of the Gangā 
and the Yamuna.? The Padma and Nāradīya Puranas speak of the vidarbhana 
(piercing) of the confluence of the Gangā and the Yamunā by the Sarasvatī 
at Prayāga. While describing the river Sarasvatī there, they remark that 
it was created by Brahmā for the purpose of attaining Brahmaloka.* If we 
scrutinise vidarbhaņa, the term would no doubt imply the existence of the 
Sarasvatī in root form. This meaning is more clearly brought out by another 
description of the Sarasvatī in Prayāga which points to the existence of 
the river in an invisible form there.” 

But the most natural question which arises in this context is whether 
there was any form of this river in Prayaga or it was purely mythical and 
conceptual. The apocryphal verse of the Rgveda refers to the confluence 
of the rivers Ganga and Yamuna only.” The Epics, classical Sanskrit texts 
already mentioned above, epigraphic records,? the Chinese and Muslim 
works mention the junction of only two rivers at Prayaga. It is only in a 
few Purāņic passages and the vernacular literature that the river Sarasvati 
in its concealed form is said to join the Ganga and the Yamuna at Prayaga, 
otherwise they also generally refer to the confluence of the two rivers only. 
Bhasa (second century C.E.) has derided the very thought of the presence 
of a third stream between the Ganga and the Yamunā through the mouth 
of Bharata: “O Kaikeyi ! you do not appear well standing between mother 
Kausalyā and mother Sumitra, like a polluted river let in between the Ganga 
and the Yamuna" * The idea does not appear until the later Puranas and 
is a mythological projection of the ancient river Sarasvati, on the banks 
of which the Vedic culture developed. That association of the river 
Sarasvati with the confluence became entrenched in the mythology of 
Prayaga earlier than the fourteenth century C.E. is proved by its mention 
by Vidyapati,? the famous poet of Mithila, who lived between C.E. 1368 
and C.E. 1475. 

The Sarasvati played an important role in the physical and religious 
structures of the Aryan life during the Vedic times. It was regarded as 
the foremost of the rivers in the Rgveda.** The Puranic parallel of this 
reference can be clearly perceived in the Vamana Purāņa showing how this 
river had the potency of tearing asunder thousands of hillocks and possibly 
for this apparent reason, it was called mahānadī or greatest of the rivers.” 
Arising from the Sivālika hills in the east, it flowed towards the west and 
joined the bay of Combay on the west coast in the Vedic period. But in 
the time of the Brahmanas it disappeared in the sands at Vinašana near 
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Sūratgarh in northern Rajasthan.° The Sarasvatī never flowed in the south- 
eastern direction followed by the Gangā and the Yamuna. Vinašana is the 
western limit of Madhyadeša and Prayaga represents the eastern point of 
this geographical entity. Thus, the question of the Sarasvati flowing towards 
Prayaga and joining the Gañga and the Yamuna there does not arise. The 
very idea of the change in its course does not appear feasible. Had it been 
so it would have formed an angle of 30°-50° towards the south-east from 
Vinagana caused by some great tectonic obstructions in its way. But neither 
geology nor archaeology nor literature nor any tradition speaks of that 
natural obstruction. From the prehistoric times to the later Vedic period 
when it dried up, we do not find any evidence to this effect. Therefore, 
the meeting of the Vedic river Sarasvati with the Ganga and the Yamuna 
at Prayāga can not be accepted as a geographical reality. It is only a 
historical myth. 

It is only on account of a deep sense of respect, purity and religiosity 
associated with the river Sarasvati that this river was projected to Prayaga, 
the land of yajfias and tapas. The itinerant sacrificial sessions were 
performed and the Vedas were revealed on the banks of the Sarasvati. 
Though the river disappeared at Vinašana during the later Vedic age, its 
grandeur and sight remained ever fresh in the minds of the authors of the 
Puranas. The river was so important in the Vedic rituals and sacrifices 
that the neo-Vedic orthodoxy, realizing that the Vedic river could not be 
physically transferred to Prayaga, fancied that it was there though only 
in an invisible form. “This myth”, suggests V.N. Mishra, “would appear 
to enshrine the folk memory of a period when the Sarasvati and the Yamuna 
did actually converge above ground. Sometime in the Late Harappan times, 
the Yamuna shifted its course leaving the Sarasvati in possession of a dry 
channel, and helped create the myth of the river having gone underground 
to join the Yamuna together with the Ganga at Prayāga”.* 

The Purāņic references to the river Sarasvati revolve round the Vedic 
tradition. The Purāņic motive seems to have been the preservation of the 
Vedic account of the Sarasvatī in the mode it was handed down to it by 
the Vedic sages. Without the water of the river Sarasvatī, the upholders 
of the Vedic religion could not accept the sacredness of a place in the same 
way as the Gangā is regarded as the real purifier and is deemed to be 
present in all the holy water-bodies in the Purāņic tradition. Thus, the river 
Sarasvatī is associated with several tīrthas whose association with this river 
is not mentioned in the Vedic literature. The Padma Purāņa describes how 
the Sarasvatī reached Puskara in an invisible (antardhana) form. It is stated 
that one who bathes in the Sarasvati at Puskara goes to the Brahmaloka 
where he enjoys happiness in the company of Brahmà.* The Sarasvati is 
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referred to in Prabhāsa.*” But in order to distinguish it from the Vedic 
Sarasvatī, it is called Pratyak Sarasvati,® It rises in the Arbuda (Abi) 
mountain and flows through the Arbudaranya.™ In the Matsya Purana it 
is called Arbuda-Sarasvati and is said to be sacred for srāddha performance. 
It may be noted that three small rivers — Kapila, Sarasvati and Hiranya 
— join each other near Prabhasa and fall into the sea. Their confluence is 
also known as Triveni, though actually the Kapila joins the Sarasvati which 
flows into the Hiranya falling into the ocean. It is also mentioned as one 
of the five rivers under Varanasi. It is said that five rivers, Kiraņā, 
Dhūtapāpā, Sarasvati, Ganga and Yamuna meet at Paficanada-tirtha 
(Pancagangaghata) in Varanasi. Actually there is only the Ganga river 
at the ghata; the existence of other four streams is a matter of faith. The 
Skanda Purana” gives interesting stories regarding the names of these rivers. 
The Naradiya Purāņa** speaks of the creation of the Sarasvati river by 
Brahma at Gaya. But the Vayu Purana® refers to a Sarasvati-kunda created 
by the goddess Sarasvati and Praci Sarasvati as a holy firtha there. 
According to the Naradiya Purana,” the Sarasvati together with a group of 
one hundred tīrthas is present under. the Narmadā river. The presence of 
Sarasvati is also referred to in the sacred zone of Mathura.”! Entwistle has 
remarked, “What the texts and local devotees wishfully refer to as the 
Sarasvati is really no more than a stream serving as a drain that becomes 
increasingly filthy as it nears the Yamuna, though the amount of water 
does increase for a while during the monsoon. It begins to the west of 
Mathura and flows through the area that is designated Ambikāvana.... Only 
later Gaudiya sources include it in their enumeration of the bathing 
places”. 

In fact, the account of the Vedic Sarasvati river as floating in tradition 
was preserved by the Puranic authors by conceiving its presence at several 
tirthas either in the form of a water-body or in an invisible form. Its 
sacredness was also transferred to other rivers of the country and the term 
Sarasvatī became a synonym of river (nadi). For instance, the Vamana 
Purana’ speaks of the fourfold character of the Sarasvati. Its course towards 
the north is called the Sindhu (river Indus), while to the east, south and 
west it is called the Ganga, the Narmada and the Yamuna respectively. 
In the Mahabharata™ it is said that the world is encompassed by seven 
Sarasvatis which are Suprabha in Puskara, Kaficanaksi in the Naimisa 
forest, Visala in Gaya, Manohrada in Uttarakosala, Suvenu in Rsabhadvipa, 
Oghavati in Kuruksetra, and Vimalodakā in Gangādvāra. 

So far as the literary references to the Sarasvati in Prayaga are 
concerned, its river form is out of question. The association of Prayaga 
with the performance of sacrifices led to the natural corollary of associating 
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the river Sarasvati with it. S.N. Roy, however, explains away the presence 
of the river Sarasvatī in Prayaga in the form of the kuņdas (pools), “the 
word Sarasvati means one which consists of saras (ponds)”. According to 
him, “There are references in the Puranas to the three or five kundas at 
Prayāga and these could have been the most probable form of the river 
Sarasvati in Prayaga’.” But a direct or indirect allusion to their association 
with the Sarasvati is not found in the Puranas, digests and other texts. 
Moreover, the Epic-Purāņic literature clearly associates these kundas with 
the river Ganga, through the middle of which it flows there.” Of course, 
the Mahabharata” and the Padma Purana” mention the Sarasvati as one of 
the seven streams of the Ganga. But it has been rightly identified with a 
tributary of the Alakananda (a branch of the Ganga) in the Garhwal 
Himalayan ranges by N.L. Dey.” Therefore, the view of S.N. Roy remains 
a good conjecture having no convincing evidence in its support. 

Some other interpretations may also be given. The holy character of 
Prayāga is attributed to the sacrifice of Prajapati. Sarasvati, the goddess 
of learning in the Epic-Puranic literature, is regarded as the consort of 
Prajapati. This may have been another reason for conceiving Sarasvatī 
present in Prayaga. The Sasurakhaderi (Ambā),* a rivulet which joins the 
Yamuna at a small distance from the confluence near Kakarahaghata, could 
have been misunderstood to be the Vedic river Sarasvati by the people. 
Even the confluence of the Ganga and the Yamuna alone may be called 
as Triveni. The three currents visible to the eyes there are the current of 
the Ganga from the left, the current of the Yamuna from the right and the 
conjoint stream of the two in the front, which give the title Triveni to the 
confluence. It is just like the meeting-point of the two roads which in 
popular parlance is known as a crossing of the three (tripatha) meaning 
thereby that the two roads coming from the two sides, joining each other 
and going to the third direction. How far this interpretation is correct may 
be a matter of argument. 

The earliest reference to the confluence of the rivers Ganga and 
Yamuna occurs in a paralipomena verse of the Rgveda. Prayaga is 
mentioned first in the Epics and the concept of Prayaga-mandala is first 
noticed in the Puranas. Thus, the sacred complex beginning with the 
Sangama gradually extended to the surrounding areas. This shows how 
a single sacred site in course of time develops into a sacred zone. Such 
extension of the sacred topography is also found at other firthas, such as 
in Kasi where four civic units — Antargrha, Avimukta, Varanasi and Kasi 
_ with definite geographical boundaries are mentioned in the Purāņic texts.“ 
The creation of new holy spots on the periphery of the sacred place by 
the tirtha-controllers (Pandas and Purohitas) to lure the pilgrims for lavish 
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endowments from time to time possibly necessitated it. It may also have 
been due to the "positive technigue in the process of 'land taking’ or land 
settlement by the pioneers" of the tīrtha.® 

It is significant that the sacred complex is divided into three parts 
and not into four in keeping with the quarternary principle. The tripartite 
division seems to reflect the Sankhya theory of the three gunas (qualities), 
viz. sattva, rajas and tamas. The supreme Brahma is also divided into these 
three qualities consisting of Visnu, Brahma and Siva; and it may be said 
that this is the basic principle that led to the tripartite division of the sacred 
complex of Prayaga, which is also called Brahmaksetra in the Padma and 
Skanda Puranas. The Puranas refer to the close association of Prayaga with 
the prominent gods of the Hindu Trinity. Once again we notice the emphasis 
on the number three when the third river Sarasvati in the concealed form 
was conceived to meet the Ganga and the Yamuna there, thus giving the 
confluence the name Triveni. This idea of trinity continues to dominate later 
Hinduism, the highest magnitude of which is met with in Prayaga. 
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Chapter III 


SUB-TIRTHAS 


Tn a major tīrtha are enshrined several important and cognate tirthas, which 
may be called its upatīrthas; for instance, the Varaha Purdna enumerates 
many holy spots in the sacred complex of Mathura, the Vayu Purana in 
Gaya and the Kasikhanda of the Skanda Purana in Varanasi. Prayaga is 
famous as the king of sacred places. Therefore, all firthas, cities, streams, 
mountains, gods, and sages dwell here, desiring their own liberation as 
well as their attendance being always registered in the kingly court. 
Prayaga is, thus, dense with holy spots. Prayaga is said to contain so many 
holy spots that rsi Markandeya declared his inability to enumerate them 
in total.’ This statement suggests that various objects and spots, viz. shrines, 
trees, confluence of the Gangā and the Yamunā, etc. existing in this sacred 
place were perceived as tīrthas. The sub-Hrthas that fall under Prayaga are 
not separate units which happen to be in the same geographical complex, 
but are parts of a whole, i.e. Prayaga which is supported and vivified by 
the two most holy rivers. These sub-tīrthas also commanded veneration of 
pilgrims who visited Prayaga. The main idea in enumerating the sub-tirthas 
is that the pilgrims should plastically become aware that at Prayaga they 
are in a most sacred space, and after visiting such a place they need not 
go to any other tirtha. The cluster of the holy spots at Prayaga is the spatial 
extension of the sacred ecumene, which served the cause of socio-religious 
harmony and integration at various levels, local and national, of the cultural 
personality of India. 

Most of the texts consulted describe a few out of the hundred 
thousands of holy spots at Prayāga, with the result that the disagreement 
about their number and names in the texts is bewildering. While the 
Mahābhārata supplies a list of six sub-tīrthas, the Kürma Purāņa refers to 
the sanctity of eleven, the Agni Purāņa of twelve and the Nāradīya Purana 
of twenty-one holy spots. The Matsya Purāņa and the Padma Purāņa contain 
the names of twenty-five sub-tīrthas. The number of holy spots at Prayāga 
range from twenty-one to thirty five in the treatises on pilgrimage. Thus, 
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the number of sub-tirthas under Prayāga shot up from six in the Mahabharata 
to more than twenty in the Purāņas and the treatises. This gradual 
proliferation of sub-tīrthas at Prayāga is to be viewed in the light of the 
fact that the number of sacred places in India itself swelled from a few 
hundreds in the post-Vedic period to about four thousand by the medieval 
times.* The number of sub-tīrthas at Prayāga appears to be very insignificant 
when compared with that of Vārāņasī where around three hundred and 
fifty sub-tīrthas exist. The multiplication of tīrthas in a single place, adding 
power to power, is well-known in Hindu sacred geography. 

In this chapter, an attempt has been made to identify all the sub-tīrthas 
of Prayaga on the basis of materials found mainly in the Epics, Purāņas, 
and the treatises on firtha. The purpose is also to show the extent to which 
the different traditions of Hindu civilization are reflected in the sacred 
geography of Prayāga. 

The holy spots at Prayaga are generally located by the literary sources 
near the banks of the rivers in the sacred zone. But the texts are often vague 
about their situation in most cases. It is a very tedious task, sometimes 
even a fruitless effort, to find out the exact location of all the holy spots 
of antiquity. We have, however, made endeavours to locate the sub-tīrthas 
with the help of available meagre data as far as possible. Many of them 
are still regarded sacred by modern pilgrims. Therefore, an attempt has 
been made to solve many of the doubts and difficulties about their 
identifications by means of actual journeys to them and investigations on 
the spot. The sub-tīrthas at Prayaga (Fig. 2) referred to in the texts are 
arranged here in an alphabetical order. However, Aksayavata and Sangama 
are hereby being excluded, for they have been dealt with separately due 
to their complex nature. 

1. Agni-tīrtha: The Puranas? locate it on the southern bank of the 
Yamuna. It may be identified with the present Agni-tirtha at Arail which 
is visited by the pilgrims on the second day during the ten-day bahirvedi 
parikramā (outer circumambulation) of Prayāga. People who bathe here are 
held out a promise of stay in heaven; and death at this tīrtha is said to 
liberate one from the cycle of rebirth. 

2. Anaraka-tirtha : It is to the west of Agni-tirtha on the southern bank 
of Yamuna and is sacred to god Dharmarāja. The Kūrma Purāna5 refers to 
it as Anaraka-tirtha; but the Matsya* and Nāradīya” Puranas mention it as 
Naraka-tirtha. It is named Vāsaraka-tīrtha and Haravara-tirtha in the Agni 
Purāņa* and the Padma Purana respectively. The Tirthavivecanakanda™ calls 
it as Naraka-tirtha. Kane" proposes to read Anaraka-tirtha and holds that 
other names are misreadings because several tirthas called Anaraka are 


known at other sacred places also. It is said that people go to heaven by 
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bathing at this holy spot and those who die here are not born again.” It 
is further stated that one, who virtuously bathes and propitiates god 
Dharmaraja here on the fourteenth day of the dark fortnight, is undoubtedly 
freed from the gravest of sins.” 

3. Bharadvāja Asrama ` The Rāmāyaņa"* locates it near the confluence 
of the rivers Gangā and Yamunā. It is identified with the present site of 
the Bharadvāja Asrama near Anand Bhavan, the former house of the Nehru 
family, in Colonelganj locality. The cliff near the asrama clearly suggests 
that at one time the river Ganga was flowing nearby, though now it is 
a couple of kilometres away. In fact, if the two mud bunds that separate 
this area from the Ganga are removed, the waters of the river would start 
re-washing the ancient bank at Bharadvaja Asrama. 

The Ramayana furnishes an elaborate description of this hermitage. It 
was visited by Rama, together with Laksamana and Sita, during his exile.” 
Bharata also came to this hermitage with his retinue while in search of 
Rāma.' The asrama site was but a small cleared spot with the forest all 
round,” though the land coming under its jurisdiction was about a krosa 
in extent.” 

It was a reputed centre of education in ancient India. The final 
redaction of the Narasimha Purana took place here. The Siva Purana and the 
Padma Purana were also recited during the religious discourses held here.” 
Tulasīdāsa has eulogised the asrama in the opening couplets of his magnum 
opus. It was in all likelihood here that he became conversant with the Rama- 
story during his stay in the month of Magha, so beautifully alluded to with 
the help of Bharadvaja-Yajnavalkya dialogue in the Ramacaritamanasa. A 
temple enshrining Bharadvajesvara-linga, mentioned in the Siva Purana,” 
still exists at the site (Pl. 2). 

The excavations at Bharadvaja Asrama during 1977-79 revealed the 
occupation of the two widely separated periods. Sherds of the Black-slipped 
and Northern Black Polished Wares were found intermixed in a matrix of 
sandy loam. In a part of the site some post-holes were noticed. There also 
occurred a few charcoal bits and lumps of clay with reed-impressions, but 
there were no regular floors or house remains.” This kind of evidence 
suggests that the site may really have been that of an asrama with a few 
odd huts here and there. The only other occupation met with in the 
Bharadvaja Asrama was that of the Gupta period, assignable to circa 
fourth-sixth centuries C.E., as evidenced ,by the typical pottery and 
terracotta seals and sealings and brick structure.” The nature of the remains 
shows that the earliest time when the site could have existed was that 
of the early phase of the Northern Black Polished Ware which was around 


the beginning of the seventh century B.C. It should be noted that early NBP 
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is the lowest common denominator at all the Ramayanic sites and so 
according to Lal and Dikshit? it represents the time of the Ramayana 
episode. The site was evidently deserted in circa sixth century B.C. and 
was re-occupied only during the fourth-fifth centuries C.E. The desertion 
of the Bharadvaja Asrama is also alluded in the Mahabharata** which says 
that the Kalakeya daityas (demons) slew a full score of brahmanas of 
subdued souls in the retreat of Bharadvaja. 

4. Bhogavatī: It is located to the north of Vasukihrada.* The 
Tīrthacintāmani”* reads: ‘bhogavati nadi snāne”, indicating that Bhogavati- 
tirtha was situated on the very bank of the Ganga. The Agni Purāņa” 
says :‘Vasukerbhogavatyatra’; and hence, Kane? rightly identifies it with 
Vasuki-tirtha. It forms one of the points of the sacrificial altar of Prajapati 
at Prayaga.” Bhogavati is regarded as the general name for the Naga- 
capital in the netherworld and the mythological serpent Vasuki is extolled 
as the lord presiding over it.” The Mahābhārata”? and the Padma Purāņa*” 
clearly describe it as an excellent tīrtha dedicated to the serpent Vasuki, 
and state that one, who performs ablutions here, obtains the merit of an 
asvamedha sacrifice. The temple of Naga Vāsuki (Pl. 3a, b) on the bank of 
the Ganga in the Buxi Mohullah possibly represents the ancient site of 
Bhogavati. An Indian scholar, writing in 1873, reports that ‘the temple is 
beautifully situated amidst a grove of trees, overlooking the Ganga, which 
flows just under it. It is a massive building on an elevated terrace, looked 
quite new having been repaired but a hundred years ago. The stone ghata 
under it was constructed by the millionaire of the adjoining locality of 
Dārāganj. About a foot and a half high and carved out of a black stone 
set in the front wall of the cella, the image of Naga Vasuki hovers as if 
enraged’. A large fair is held here on the nagaparicami day every year. 
To the pilgrim, the merit of bathing at the sacred confluence of the Ganga 
and the Yamuna is not complete until he visits the temple of the king of 
serpents. 

5. Dašāsvamedhika : The Mahābhārata** and the Purāņas” locate it near 
the Bhogavati-tirtha on the bank of the river Ganga. The Agni Purāņa* 
mentions this tīrtha as A$vamedha. It may be identified with a ghāta of 
this name on the right bank of the Ganga in the Daraganj locality. The 
Brahma Purana as quoted in the Tristhaliseti? says that there lies an 
auspicious Brahmakunda on the western bank of the Ganga where Lord 
Brahma performed ten asvamedha sacrifices, and hence the site came to 
be known as Dašāšvamedhika. According to Sinha, it was so called 
because the Bharasiva Nagas, took their ceremonial baths here in the 
Ganga at the end of the ten asvamedha sacrifices. But Jayaswal? and 


Upadhyaya“ SS? of opinion that the Bhāraśiva Nagas, who were one of 
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the Hindu revivalist dynasties in the second century C.E., had their lustral 
bath in the Ganga at Varanasi on the completion of their ten asvamedhas, 
on account of which the famous Dasasvamedhaghata at Varanasi was so 
named. Roy," however, associates this holy spot with the Gupta king 
Samudragupta who is credited with the performance of many asvamedha 
sacrifices in a Vakataka record. The Prayaga-Prasasti of Samudragupta is 
silent about it. A line in the inscription, however, indicates his intention 
of performing a sacrifice and that intention was later fulfilled is clear from 
his coins and the inscriptions of his successors. Prayāga might have 
appealed to the emperor as the proper place for the asvamedha sacrifice, 
as tradition records many sacrifices at this place. Whatever the source of 
its name, this tīrtha has long been said to confer the lavish benefit of the 
performance of the asvamedha sacrifice upon the devotee who bathes here; 
he is also assured to become a very rich, handsome, wise, generous, and 
virtuous man in his next brith.? Even a mere sight of this holy spot is 
capable of reducing to ashes crores of great sins in the same way as the 
entire heap of cotton is burnt by the fire in no time.“ According to the 
Siva Purana, Brahme$vara-linga was formerly installed at the holy spot of 
Dašāšvamedha at Prayaga by Brahma. It is the bestower of the fourfold 
aims of life.5 A renovated temple called DasaSvamedhesvara (Pl. 4) still 
commands veneration. 

6. Harisaprapatana : The Mahübharata'* and the Puranas” refer to this 
holy spot. The Tirthavivecanakanda* mentions it as Hamsapratapana. It is 
situated to the north of Pratisthāna and to the east of the Bhagirathi.” 
According to Roy,” the site of this tīrtha is now represented by the eastern 
sandy bank of the river Ganga. But Agrawala*! has rightly identified it with 
the expansive swampy area overgrown with weeds towards the north of 
Jhūsī on the eastern bank of the Ganga. He observes that the name 
Harhsaprapatana is meaningful signifying the place where the migratory 
swans alight on their way from and back to their abode in the Himalaya 
during the months of October-November. The area north of Jhūsī and on 
the eastern bank of the Ganga offers a natural attractive ground for the 
winter-home of these birds; and, therefore, this is truly called 
Harnsaprapatana.” He also remarks that “there is still a Harnsakupa at 
Jhūsī to mark the Harhsaprapatana-tirtha”. It may be noted here that the 
Tirthacintàmani* reads: “tatah Pratisthanaduttarasmin Gangāpūrvatah 
Hamsaprapatanam nama kundam tatra snāne”. The Harnsaprapatana-kuņda 
can be associated with the Harnsakūpa, because the meaning of both the 
words is quite identical, ie. a pool or well associated with the swans. It 
is said that bathing at this spot enables one to acquire a reward of the 
performance of an asvamedha sacrifice and the residence in heaven as long 
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as the sun and the moon shine in the firmament.5 The same merit is 
promised even by the very remembrance of this holy spot" 

7. Kambalasvatara Nagas : The site of the Kambalāšvatara Nagas forms 
the western boundary of the Prajapatiksetra." The Kürma* and Padma” 
Puranas locate it on the southern bank of the Yamuna, but the Matsya® and 
Nāradīya*! Puranas vaguely place it on the spacious bank of the Yamuna. 
The Tīrthavivecanakāņda* reads ‘daksine yamunatate’ but notes ‘vipule yamunatate’ 
and ‘Gangiyamunayostate’ as its variants in P and B, respectively. An old 
gatha in the Bhūridatta-Jātaka refers to Kambala and Assatara (A$vatara) 
as residing in the Nàga-world near the Yamunā, who were ordered by their 
king Dhatarattha to summon all the Nagas and gherao Varanasi for 
avenging the insult caused to him by the king of Kasi. The site seems 
to have been represented by two separate shrines dedicated to the serpents 
named Kambala and Ašvatara, who are regarded as legendary Naga 
chieftains in the religious literature of ancient India. It is now associated 
with one of the same name on the banks of the shallow pool called Saini 
in the village Dadari in Naini industrial area. But it is difficult to identify 
the site of these two Naga shrines with this place; for, it is said to represent 
the western boundary of the Prajapatiksetra whereas the present one lies 
in the southern direction. The Tirthacintamani** interprets ‘Kambalasvatarau 
nāgau vipule Yamunatate’ as "Yamunāyāh uttarakūle Kambalasvatarasamipe 
Prayagapascime'. This clearly shows that the site of the Kambalasvatara 
Nàgas was situated on the northern bank of the Yamuna somewhere 
possibly near Baluāghāta. It is said that he, who bathes in and drinks the 
water of the Yamunā at this holy spot, is freed of all his sins; and by paying 
a visit to the nearby shrine of Lord Siva, he liberates from bondage his 
ten previous and ten subsequent generations.* He is also assured to derive 
the merits of the performance of an asvamedha sacrifice and enjoyment of 
the bliss in heaven till the time of dissolution if he sprinkles the holy waters 
over his body on this spot. 

8. Koti-tirtha : The Puranas mention this tīrtha. It is identified with the 
present Sivakuti on the right bank of the Ganga. It is said that he, who 
breathes his last at this holy spot, is honoured in heaven for a period of 
ten million years” and after the exhaustion of his religious virtues he is 
reborn as a handsome person in the most wealthy family. 

9. Pratisthāna : Some Puranas® locate it on the north bank of the Ganga, 
but some” on the north bank of the Yamuna. Other Puranas;! however, 
place it on the east side of the Ganga. The ruins of ancient Pratisthana 
are now represented by the high mounds of Jhusi (Pl. 5) on the eastern 
bank of the Ganga overlooking the confluence. The remains are spread over 
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to have been eroded by the Ganga during the course of centuries. 

Pratisthāna was the most important locality of Prayāga. It was 
founded by king Ila”? and was the capital of Purūravas and other kings 
of the Lunar dynasty.” Kalidasa lays the scene of his drama Vikramorvasiyam 
in Pratisthāna. He has given an imaginary account of the palace of 
Purūravas, which was the crest jewel of Pratisthāna and the splendour of 
which was reflected in the waters of the Gangā-Yamunā-sangama.”* A mass 
of mythological narrations centres around Pratisthāna. It contains the places 
of pilgrimage called Harnsaprapatana and Urvašīpulina on its northern side 
and Samudrakūpa in its heart. It was also known as Samudrakūpa because 
of a well of this name there.” 

An inscription of Trilocanapāla, the Pratīhāra king, was discovered 
from the site in 1830. This copperplate grant dated C.E. 1027 mentions six 
thousand brāhmaņa donees of various gotras and pravaras belonging to 
Pratisthāna”* The same place appears to be meant by Srigapratisthana in 
the grant of king Govindacandra of the Gahadavala dynasty which was 
issued in C.E. 1126.7 This shows that the place had its political importance 
and was famous as Pratisthàna down to the twelfth century C.E. 

It cannot be said definitely how the name Pratisthāna changed into 
Jhüsi. There is a curious legend about the name of Jhüsi. Tradition has 
it that the place was once being ruled by Harbonga, an imbecile and foolish 
king, in whose reign chaos prevailed everywhere. When the cup of his 
inequity was full there was an upheaval of the earth and the capital 
Pratisthāna was turned upside down due to the curse of the sage 
Gorakhanātha and his teacher (guru) Matsyendranātha. There was 
conflagration which completed the destruction of the city and the ruins 
went by the name of Jhūsī, a ‘burnt town"? from the Hindi root jhulasanā. 
It is also said that the town was destroyed in an earthquake in C.E. 1359 
as a result of the invocations of the saint Saiyid Ali Murtaza.” These 
traditions and the etymological meaning of the name Jhūsī possibly indicate 
to the destruction and burning of the site by the Muslim invaders in the 
thirteenth century C.E. The traditions relating to the scattering of brāhmaņa 
and ksatriya clans abandoning their homes in Jhüsi and emigrating to 
distant places? during the medieval period lend colour to this theory. 
Perhaps part of the reason for such beliefs was the strangely scattered, 
turbulent look of the deposits of bricks and stones that could clearly be 
seen sticking out of the much eroded sides of the high mound at Jhusi. 
Interestingly, there is some evidence of a burned layer in parts of the 
mound, but no real indication revealed in the recently conducted excavations 
that the city had either been burned or otherwise destroyed during early 
medieval period — so much for the romantic tales. 
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In spite of the rich traditional accounts associated with Pratisthana, 
it appears very strange to note that the city so close to Prayaga escaped 
the attention of the Chinese travellers Fa-hien and Hsüan Tsang. The site 
also did not attract the attention of archaeologists for quite a long time. 
Alexander Cunningham extensively toured the Allahabad region, but for 
unknown reasons he did not visit Jhūsī. Its importance was first pointed 
out by Sir Mortimer Wheeler, who in the course of a statement on future 
archaeological planning in India, suggested, “The survey should begin at 
Allahabad where, at the confluence, the great mound of Jhüsi offers an 
inspiring start, and should be continued steadily upwards into the foothills 
of the Himalaya, including a strip some five miles broad on each side of 
the present course of the river (Ganga)".* The stress laid by Wheeler on 
Jhūsī as a landmark in the upper Gangā valley shows that he was aware 
of its archaeological wealth. This impression was confirmed when in 1960 
P.K. Khasnavis noticed here traces of a moat and a defence wall.* Several 
rare and valuable coins, terracottas, ivory and bone objects, seals and 
sealings, sculptures and NBP Ware sherds have been collected from this 
site and are preserved in the Allahabad Museum. Their study has revealed 
that the ancient city entombed beneath the high mound existed from circa 
sixth century B.C. to about thirteenth century C.E. 

The recent excavations carried out at the great mound of Jhüsi under 
the auspices of the department of Ancient History, Culture and Archaeology, 
University of Allahabad, from 1995 to 1998, have revealed five cultural 
phases ranging from chalcolithic to early medieval period. The earliest 
culture represented at the site is marked by the pre-NBP Ware deposit 
which composed of potsherds, burnt clay lumps, ash, animal bones, floor 
levels, post-holes and hearths. The ceramic assemblage, manufactured on 
wheel, is represented by Black-slipped Ware, Black-and-Red Ware and Red 
Ware. Early layers of this deposit have yielded iron objects. Some pottery 
types and other antiquities of this deposit compare favourably well with 
their counterparts at different chalcolithic sites of eastern Uttar Pradesh, 
Bihar and northern Vindhyas. The NBP Ware phase has yielded pottery, 
iron and copper objects, beads fashioned on semi-precious stones, terracotta 
objects, charred grains and bone objects. Pits, hearths and post-holes along 
with burnt clay lumps were encountered at the early phase. From the mid- 
NBP Ware phase onwards brick bats and brick structures were available. 
A burnt horizon related to this phase has been noticed at a considerable 
length beyond the exposed trench, suggesting thereby that during this 
period the site witnessed a conflagration on a massive scale. À few 
uninscribed cast copper coins were obtained from the same horizon. The 
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precious stones and terracotta, bone objects and a few terracotta figurines. 
Burnt brick walls, rooms with brick flooring, hearths, etc. were encountered 
at. À few sealings with legends in the Kusana Brahmi script were also 
obtained from this phase. The Gupta period at the site is characterised 
by the typical Gupta pottery, terracotta figurines, carved bricks, beads 
fashioned on semi-precious stones and terracotta, iron and copper objects. 
Remains of a few houses with brick flooring were exposed. À few sealings 
with legend were also obtained from this phase. The culture of the last 
phase is marked by early medieval pottery including Glazed Ware, 
terracotta, iron and copper objects, animal bones, etc. A few miniature stone 
sculptures representing various Hindu deities were also obtained. The 
discovery of stone chips on a large scale indicates that sculptural or 
architectural activity possibly related to some temple had taken place at 
the site during early medieval period. 

From the pre-NBP Ware period to the Gupta period there is continuous 
settlement at the site. However, there appears to be a cultural gap between 
the end of Gupta period and the beginning of early medieval period. There 
is every likelihood that the site may show up no gap at all when exposed 
extensively. This possibility is based on the strategic location of the site 
itself which, by virtue of the same reason, would have never been 
abandoned after having been occupied once. Recently some radio carbon 
dates have become available for different cultural periods. Two radio 
carbon dates? from the pre-NBP Ware phase have pushed back the 
antiguity of occupation at the site to the middle of the second millennium 
B.C. Obviously, the area that has so far been excavated provides nothing 
but a hint that there is a lot left to be found. Comprehensive and careful 
explorations and excavations of the mounds of Jhūsī are urgently needed 
for filling the gaps in our knowledge regarding various phases of its history 
and also for unveiling the glorious past of Prayaga. 

10.Manasa-tirtha : This tirtha is referred to in the Puranas. It is located 
on the northern bank of the Ganīgā.** It may be identified with the one 
situated at Mansaita village where the stream named Mansaità joins the 
Ganga. It is said that he, who observes a fast for three nights here, gets 
all his desires fulfilled. The merits acquired by the gifting away of cow, 
land and gold are attainable by the mere remembrance of this tīrtha.** This 
holy spot is also believed to be the destroyer of egoistic notion. 

11.Nāga Bahumūlaka : It marks the southern limit of Prajapatiksetra.” 
Its exact location is difficult to ascertain on the basis of available data. 
This tirtha might have been situated at Arail, which is to the south of the 
confluence. The name, however, suggests that the site was represented by 
a shrine dedicated to the serpent-worship; Bahumūlaka being born to 
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Kasyapa Prajapati from his wife Kadri, the mother of serpents.* 

12. Niranjana-tirtha : It stands on the northern bank of the Yamuna and 
is sacred to Aditya.” There is one Nirafijana-tirtha to be visited during the 
antarvedi parikramā (inner circumambulation) of Prayaga; so this one of the 
texts may be identified with it. The Tīrthavivecanakāņda” and the Tristhalisetu?? 
read: ‘tirtham Nirujakam nama’ and the former notes ‘Nirudakam’ as its 
variant in P. The Padma Purana’ says ‘tirtham tu Varajam nama’. Gods with 
Indra are believed to perform here sandhyā (devotional prayers) thrice a 
day and the wise people are said to reside in this tīrtha.** 

13.Rnapramocana-tirtha : The Kūrma,” Matsya®® and Padma Purāņas 
mention this holy spot as Rnapramacona, but the Nāradīya Purāņa** and the 
Tīrthaprakāša” refer to it as Rnamocanaka and Rnamocana, respectively. 
It is on the northern bank of the Yamuna and to the south of Prayaga.!% 
It can be identified with the one which is to the west of the fort at a distance 
of half a kilometre. A person, who spends a night and takes a holy dip 
in the Yamuna there, is liberated from all his debts for ever, attains the 
Svargaloka or Süryaloka, and becomes immortal.'” The word ‘all debts’ 
possibly refers to the three religious debts an arya owes to gods, ancestors, 
and seers. 

14.Samudrakūpa : The Mahabharata is silent about Samudrakūpa. Its 
earliest reference is to be found in the Puranas,! which locate it on the 
eastern bank of the Ganga at Pratisthāna. The Matsya Purana’? and the 
Padma Purana™ refer to this well as Samudraküpa and say that it is also 
known as Pratisthana. The Kūrma Purāņa'* mentions it as Sarva- 
Sāmudrakūpa. Agrawala'’ is of opinion that the name Sarvasāmudra is 
the same as Saptasāmudra, because the well is believed to represent the 
seven oceans. The Samudrakūpa (Pl. 6) is a large well which exists on a 
high mound on the left bank of the Ganga in Jhüsi overlooking the 
confluence. According to a local tradition, the well oozes out from the sea 
by a subterranean conduit; and, therefore, it is named as such. It is 
interesting to note that this was filled with earth almost to the brim when 
Baba Sudarsana Dasa, an enlightened and public-spirited Vaisnava saint 
of Ayodhya, re-excavated it in C.E. 1885." According to another view, 
the well is so called because it was sunk by emperor Samudragupta of 
the Gupta dynasty. Agrawala'” has suggested that it was considered to 
be the representative of the seven seas during the Gupta period. Businessmen, 
who returned from their successful voyages across the seas, used to 
perform religious rites there. The relatives of the business-magnates in their 
absence also performed the worship of the Sea-god there for their safe 
journey. Thus, Samudrakūpa was of cultural significance. He also informs 
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Prayāga, Vārāņasī, and Pātaliputra, of the Gupta civilization. According 
to Irwin," “This is no ordinary well providing water for the functional needs 
of a small community: its massive proportions leave no doubt that it had 
always been a cult spot, still obligatory for pilgrims to worship when they 
come to the Magha Mela”. It is said that he, who dwells there for three 
nights, observing sexual purity, and keeping himself dispassionate, is freed 
from all his sins, and gets the merit of the performance of an asvamedha 
sacrifice." A devotee is also advised to bathe and offer oblations of water 
to the manes and gods with full mental control at this holy spot." 
15.Sandhyāvata : There is a Banyan tree named Sandhyāvata near the 
eastern gate of Harhsa-tirtha at a short distance to the north of Samudraküpa, 
which is visited on the ninth day during the bahirvedi parikramā of Prayaga. 
This may be taken to mark the site of ancient Sandhyāvata. An observance 
of continence and a fast there enables one to attain the Brahmaloka."” It 
is also said that a celibate, who keeps a fast endowed with deep and 
abstract meditation at this gratifying spot, achieves the brahma-jnana.™ 
16.Soma-tirtha : The temple of Somešvaranātha (Pl. 7) near the village 
Devarakha on the southern bank of the conjoint stream of the Gangā and 
the Yamunā possibly represents this tīrtha. The Matsya Purana’ glorifies 
it as a dispeller of great sins and says that he, who bathes there, gets 
the deliverance of hundreds of his ancestors. The Siva Purana says that 
the dargana of Somešvara wards off all adversities.''* The Brahma Purana 
as quoted in the Tristhalīsetu"” states that a person, who worships the 
Supreme Being after taking a bath there, is emancipated from rebirth. 
According to a local tradition, the Moon-god became free from diseases 
by performing penance and worshipping Lord Siva there.” 
17.Urvasipulina: The Matsya Purana"? reads Urvasiramana for 
Urvašīpulina. According to Roy," this holy spot is now represented by 
the sandy tract on the eastern bank of the Ganga, facing the mound of 
Jhūsī. Agrawala™! identifies it with the vast stretch of white sandy area 
to the east of Jhūsī. This sub-tirtha, sacred to the celestial nymph, is 
generally mentioned in the texts after Harnsaprapatana and is said to be 
whitish due to the presence of flocks of swans there.!? Urvašī, as the name 
indicates, is the symbol of universal energy that takes her birth from the 
Primeval Hood 13 Hence, this holy spot may be associated with the vast 
beautiful stretch of land on the eastern bank of the Ganga near the 
Hamsaprapatana-tirtha. There is still a Urvasi-kunda in the shallow valley 
clothed with various kinds of trees and plants near the Baba Dayarama 
Aérama at Jhūsī. The tradition associates this site with the famous 
legendary romance between Purüravas and Urvašī. Agrawala™ is of the 
view that this is the site where king Purüravas had his palace gardens 
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outside the city of Pratisthana. The place-name appears to be explained 
when it is said that by a suicide or water-offering to the manes there, one 
would see Urvašī daily in heaven and after his return therefrom he would 
get hundred Urvašī-like girls in this world" A promise is also held out 
that he, who perpetually wears white raiments or sits on the mat of kusa 
grass and takes his meals only once a day preserving sexual purity at this 
tīrtha for a month continuously, becomes a king and gets one hundred gold 
bedecked maidens. He rules over a vast territory whose boundaries extend 
up to the ocean. He constantly remains as a donor endowed with wealth 
and food grains; and after enjoying enormous pleasures, he again retires 
to this tīrtha.”* It should be noted that the rewards promised for suicide 
and penance at Urvasipulina are sex pleasure and secular objects like 
becoming a king. This is in conformity with the nomenclature of the tīrtha 
where Purüravas and Urvasi had enjoyed themselves. 

18.Vāsuki-hrada : It represents northern boundary of Prajapatiksetra.'” It 
was a significant pool of water consecrated to the mythical serpent Vàsuki 
and was situated near the Ganga. Agrawala'? identifies its site with the 
present Naga Vāsuki temple. Roy” says that “a part of the site of the 
ancient Vāsuki-hrada is now represented by the modern Naga Vāsuki 
temple. The sandy tract to the north-east of this temple, which torms the 
bed of this river (Ganga) in the rainy season, at one time represented the 
major part of the Vasuki pond". The site of the pool should, however, be 
identified with the deep low lying area by the southern side of the Buxi 
bund, which is at a very short distance towards the south-west of Naga 
Vasuki temple. Singh’ takes it to be a shallow pond, which seems to be 
remnant of the ancient Vasuki-hrada. It appears that due to the change 
in the course of the Ganga, this pool of water went below the surface of 
its stream; and thus its entity is lost. The modern land hunger created by 
rapid growth of urbanisation has swallowed almost the whole of the pond 
(Pl. 8); it will vanish altogether in a couple of years. 

Over and above these holy spots, Prayāga is said to abound in 
countless sub-tīrthas, out of which Vikira, Brahmakunda, Cakra-tirtha, 
Laksami-tirtha, Kasyapa-tirtha, Papamocana-tirtha, Kapila-tirtha, Sudhārasa- 
tirtha, etc. may be mentioned. Since these are mentioned in the Tristhalisetu? 
only and are neither referred to in the Puranas nor in the Tirthavivecana- 
kanda, the Tirthacintamani, and the Tirthaprakasa, it may be suggested that 
they came into existence in the sixteenth century when the Tristhalisetu was 
composed but had not become popular by the time of the composition of 
the Tirthaprakasa in the next century. It should be mentioned that most of 
the local tirthas in Prayaga are found at several sacred places of the country 
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Varanasi, Mathura, Kuruksetra, Gaya, Avanti, etc.; and Koti-tirtha!?? is also 
enumerated as an auspicious spot in Kasi, Puskara, Kuruksetra, Haridvāra, 
etc. Some holy spots under Prayaga such as Harhsaprapatana, Nirafijana- 
tīrtha, Vasuki-hrada, Naga Bahumūlaka, Bhogavati, Sandhyavata are, 
however, not met with elsewhere. It is said that thirty crores, sometimes 
sixty crores and ten thousand sacred places such as Naimisa, Puskara, 
Go-tirtha, Sindhusagara, Gaya, Dhenuka, and Gangasagara, and several 
holy hills and streams are always present there,’ though in abstract and 
gross forms. The presence of all tīrthas of the earth in Prayaga is more 
than a matter of literary eulogy; many are part of the sacred geography 
of Prayaga, altogether contributing to its glory. These sub-tirthas exhibit 
a certain locational significance which is related to certain sectarian and 
ritualistic considerations. The map (Fig. 2) clarifies that most of the holy 
spots are placed at the circumferential sites of Prayaga/Prajapatiksetra. 
It is comparable to Turner's remark that peripheral location is a geographical 
emblem of anti-structure, pilgrimage being a movement from structure to 
anti-structure.™ Prayāga is, thus, the epitome of the holy land. It is also 
spatially transposed at other sacred places in the country. For instance, 
it is located at two places in Kasi. The first is Prayagaghata where it is 
symbolized in the form of Mādhava;** the second place in Kasi is 
represented by Prayágesa-linga."" It is also present as Prayagesvara-linga 
in Ujjayinī,** and as Prayaga at the Prayagaghata on the Yamuna in 
Mathurà.!? Prayaga is, thus, the paradigm of sacred place, to which other 
places subscribe in their claims to sanctity. Spatial transposition is, indeed, 
a fascinating fact of India's sacred topography; this notion further reflects 
towards fusion and fission of Indian culture in terms of space, time and 
sanctimony. 

The Epics and most of the Puranas and treatises on pilgrimage have 
carefully been consulted and analyzed accordingly; the exhaustive references 
to all the texts referring particular sub-tirtha are given in Table 1. The table 
helps to understand the process of growth and elaboration of holy spots 
in a place of pilgrimage. The foregoing discussion when viewed in the light 
of the table and the map shows how a single sacred place in course of 
time develops into a sacred zone. It also brings out the expansion of the 
scope of a sacred place, ranging from the local area to the wide region 
and, ultimately, to the entire Hindu universe. i 

The sacred geography of most of the holy sites in India is related with 
water symbolism comparable to the theological interpretation of the origin 
of the universe affiliated to the cosmic flood. In India its highest magnitude 
has been transposed at Prayaga. It is, therefore, many sites in India are 
replicated in the form of Prayága throughout India. This idea clearly 
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indicates the concept of integration of Indian landscape in terms of 
attachment to the place, people and philosophy, This metaphysical 
personality of Prayaga is one of the reasons to accept it as Tirtharaja. The 
sub-tirthas in Prayaga further enhance that characteristics which might be 
taken to work further. The symbiosis between visible (the Ganga and the 
Yamuna) and invisible (the Sarasvati) reflects the unity between the self 
and the infinite. Similar interpretations may be given for other sacred places 
of the world but the uniqueness of Prayaga is unparalleled. 
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Chapter IV 


HISTORICITY OF AKSAYAVATA 


One of the most important pilgrimage sites in Prayaga is the famous 
Banyan tree (Ficus Indica), popularly known as Aksayavata. This tree 
commanded the adoration of the people from early times and is still an 
object of worship. Presently, however, there is no trace of it and it appears 
in the form of a bifurcated log in one corner of the Patalapuri temple inside 
the local fort. There is a heated controversy among scholars about its 
identity. The main problem is as to where the original Banyan tree (Vata- 
vriksa) existed. Some scholars hold that the pilgrims coming to the 
Patalapuri temple are shown the relics of the traditional Banyan tree.’ 
Others assert that it is a forged piece of wood being worshipped at the 
spot where the tree did not exist? To reach a definite conclusion, we have 
to examine thoroughly all possible literary and epigraphical references. The 
question of the historicity and antiquity of the worship of this tree and 
of the Banyan tree in general is to be discussed in all its ramifications. 

Tree-worship is one of the oldest and most widely current form of 
worship. It has continued from the Harappan period through the long vistas 
of the Vedic and post-Vedic ages to this day. According to William Crooke, 
“The worship of trees originated in the pre-animistic state and rapidly grew 
in the period of animism when the tree began to be treated as occupied 
by an indwelling spirit. The two stages often overlap and devotion to the 
tree represents the worship of the spirit abiding in it"? 

The veneration of Banyan tree is widely prevalent. It is one of the 
most majestic and beautiful trees. In India it has been held sacred since 
the Vedic times. The Rgveda does not mention it, but it is referred to twice 
in the Atharvaveda” as the haunt of Apsaras (celestial nymphs). According 
to the Satapatha Brākmaņa, this tree is termed nyagrodha due to its 
downward (nyak-rodha) growth. It has the characteristic of bending its 
branches down to the ground and developing new secondary trunks. So, 
in course of time, forms a large grove. Moreover, it never 


a single tree, 
S but slightly inclines to one side.* Divine origin has been 


grows straight 
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attributed to it for making this tree” a substitute of the soma plant which 
did not grow in the plains of Northern India. The airy descending roots 
of nyagrodha are as reddish as the top of the soma plant, hence they 
became the substitutes of the real soma. It has been enjoined in the Aitareya 
Brahmana that a ksatriya should not drink the juice prepared of the soma 
plant. He may, however, take the same extracted from the airy descending 
roots of the nyagrodha tree, together with the fruits of the udumbara, 
asvattha and plaksa trees? The drinking of this juice by a ksatriya has 
been justified on the ground that among human beings the ksatriya occupies 
the same place as the nyagrodha does among the trees? The Chāndogya 
Upanisad draws an analogy between the growing of the seed of nyagrodha 
into a big tree and the manifestation of the universe from Brahman who 
is even smaller in size than the former.” The Taittiriya Sarihitā says that 
the sacrificial wood (idhma) should be of the nyagrodha, udumbara, 
asvattha, and plaksa trees as they are the abodes of Gandharvas and 
Apsaras." The Gobhila Grhyasūtra contains a verse mentioning that the 
nyagrodha tree belongs to god Varuna.” In the Epics the sacred trees like 
pippala, vata, Sami, etc. are termed as caitya-vrksas or sthala-vrksas. It is 
said that not even the leaf of a caitya-vrksa (the tree that has a platform 
around it) may be destroyed, for it is the resort of Devas, Yaksas, Nagas, 
Apsaras, and Bhūtas.! 

Originally trees were worshipped in their tree form but later on their 
worship was intended to appease the tree-deity. It was believed that the 
tree-god could appear in a visible form and grant request. When Sujata’s 
maid servant Pūrņā saw Gautama seated under a Banyan tree she thought 
that the tree-deity had become visible in a human form. She informed Sujata 
and the latter came to the tree with a bowl full of rice and milk which 
Gautama accepted. According to the Mahāvāņija-Jātaka, some merchants 
went out in search of treasures and reached a big Banyan tree of the nature 
of a kalpavrksa. It produced from its eastern branches streams of water, 
from southern branches food and drinks, from western branches fair 
damsels, and from northern branches all desired objects. In the Dummedha- 
Jataka, devoted people are mentioned as offering sacrifice to the Banyan 
tree with the entrails, blood and flesh of the victims—goats, cocks, pigs, 
and other living creatures—and praying to the Vata-Yaksini to grant them 
sons and daughters, honour and wealth.' There is evidence in the Mahabharata 
and Puranas, revealing a connection of the Vata-tree with Visņu,” Siva, 
Kala” and Brahma.” This tree appears in the story of Savitri as a symbol 
of life.” It has specific mention in the exploits of Garuda in bringing nectar.” 
It is difficult to say whether the worship of this tree was of non-Aryan 


igin. It has been suggested that this tree, in its most respectful form. was 
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popu with the Nagas who worshipped it with all devotion.” That this 
OSS gure s very prominently in some famous tales about the serpents may 
indicate its non-Aryan associations. The banyan worship was, however, 
incorporated by the Aryans in their religious system in a slightly modified 
form and the tree came to be worshipped as a cult object by them since 
the later Vedic period. 

We have seen the significance of the Banyan tree in the religious life 
of the people from the later Vedic times. Thus, a Banyan tree, in a sacred 
place, becomes a venerable object of worship. Many Vata-trees have been 
regarded holy because of their situation at different sacred places, e.g., 
the Visnupada hill at Gaya," Go-tirtha to the north of the Vindhya,” the 
bank of the Narmada where Pulastya performed penance,” 
Purusottamaksetra,”” Puskara,? and Prayāga, etc. 

The Vedic literature does not mention any Banyan tree at Prayāga. 
A reference to a Banyan tree at Prayāga occurs for the first time in the 
Ramayana. When Rama, along with Sita and Laksmana, was leaving for 
Citrakūta, the sage Bharadvaja explained the route from Prayaga to 
Citraküta. They were to go to the confluence of the Ganga and the Yamuna, 
and then taking a turn to the right, walk a little distance on the bank of 
the Yamuna upstream to the west.” They would find a much frequented 
passage, which was worn out on account of being too old, where they 
should construct a small float to cross the Yamuna.” They would reach 
a Banyan tree, known as Syamanyagrodha,” standing on the other side of 
the Yamuna. Bharadvaja advised Sita to worship it with joined palms and 
then they were to decide whether to stay there or to leave for onward 
journey. There was a forest named Nilakanana at a distance of a krosa 
from that tree through which the route, trodden several times by Bharadvaja, 
went straight to Citrakūta.” ; el me 

Rama did exactly as he was directed. He, along with PIN an 
Laksmana, crossed the river and reached the Syamanyagrodha. As 
advised by Bharadvāja, Sita bowed to and us MN KR 
prayed to it to fulfil the vows of her husband, and to enable her to s 
her mothers-in-law Kausalyā and Sumitra again: aie 

This Syamanyagrodha seems to be the earliest Banyan tree at Frayaga. 
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(vana) on the southern bank of the Yamuna apparently faced the much 
frequented but an old ghàta* on the other side of the river. 

The Mahabharata, which describes the holy spots of Prayaga in the 
Tīrthayātrā section of the Aranyakaparvan, does not refer to any Banyan 
tree there, though it eulogizes the Aksayavata at Gaya in the Aranyakaparvan?é 
and the Anusasanaparvan.” However, the Aranyakaparvan, while narrating the 
story of the dissolution of the universe as witnessed by the sage Markandeya, 
refers to the Divine Child resting on the extended branch of a huge 
nyagrodha tree in the midst of the Great Deluge. It says that the whole 
world was overwhelmed and the whole creation was submerged. 
Markandeya found himself alone walking on the waters of the ocean. 
Extremely distressed and feeling lonely and forlorn he kept on swimming 
to find some refuge for rest. All of a sudden he sighted in the midst of 
the Deluge a huge nyagrodha tree and a little child resting comfortably 
on a gorgeous couch on one of its branches. Markandeya was given shelter 
inside the mouth of that child." He roamed in amazement through the 
boundless interior of the child for hundreds of years. Bewildered he 
sincerely prayed to that God. The child opened its mouth and Mārkaņdeya 
came out to see the same wonderful sight of the child resting on the branch 
of the nyagrodha.? Inside the stomach of the Divine Child, Mārkaņdeya 
saw the whole world with its kingdoms, cities and rivers. The first river 
that he saw was the Ganga.? According to P.K. Gode, this reference to 
the river Ganga shows that the great nyagrodha tree may perhaps be taken 
to exist on the bank of the Ganga at Prayāga.** But the speculation is 
without any support. The site of this tree is not specified in the Mahabharata. 
This narrative occurs in the Puranas. But they are also silent about the 
specific location of this tree. A reference to the location of the tree was 
not required in the episode because the Mahābhārata aimed at showing the 
identity between Narayana and Vasudeva,” whereas the Puranas wanted 
to bring out the identity of Narayana with Bhagavan Purusottama‘® and 
some other objects and to sing the greatness of Narayana. 

Thus, in the Mahabharata there is no mention of any Banyan tree at 
Prayaga. The silence of the Tīrthayātrā section of the Aranyakaparvan of the 
Mahabharata about a Banyan tree there is not without significance. Possibly 
it suggests that the Banyan tree referred to in the Ramayana became extinct 
long before the composition of the Tirthayatra section of the Aranyakaparvan 
of the Mahabharata. The excavations conducted at the Ramayana sites show 
that if the Epic episode has any historicity it can be placed at the earliest 
during the early phase of the NBP Ware, which was around the beginning 
of the seventh century B.C." It is generally believed that the Ramayana had 
its literary formation between the fourth century. B Cana, the second 
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PE the Ayodhyakanda, wherein the relevant references occur 
ongs to the original body of the Epic, appears to have been 
composed by Valmiki by utilising the traditional story coming down orall 
from earlier times in the fourth or third ah » 
century B.C. The Mahābhārata is 
supposed to have assumed its present form between the fourth centur 
B.C. and the fourth century CP 5 and the Tīrthayātrā section of id 
Aranyakaparvan was composed possibly between the first century B.C. and 
the first century C.E.? Thus, we can suggest that the Syāmanyagrodha was 
in existence on the southern bank of the Yamunā from circa tenth century 
B.C. to the sencond century B.C. or sometime later but had perished by 
the beginning of the Christian era. 

The Banyan tree-of the Ramayana-fame is, however, mentioned in some 
ancient Sanskrit texts. Thus, Kalidasa (c. 4th-5th century C.E.) in his 
Raghuvarisa refers to the Syamavata on the southern bank of the Yamuna 
at Prayāga. Rama, while travelling from Lanka to Ayodhya, says to Sita, 
"This is the same Banyan tree, known by the name of Syama, that was 
entreated by you formerly. Covered with fruits it resembles the heap of 
emeralds intermixed with rubies".? In the Uttararāmacarita of Bhavabhūti 
(c. eighth century C.E), Laksmana while describing the scenes on the 
canvas portraying Rāma's career and exploits, says, "This is the Banyan 
tree, Syāma by name, on the bank of the Kalindi, by the side of the road 
leading to Citrakūta, pointed out to us by the sage Bharadvāja”* The poet 
Murari Misra (9th or 10th century C.E. according to some, but c. C.E. 1050- 
1153 according to others) in his drama Anargharaghava has also referred 
to the same tree.” š 

The above references to the Syamavata on the southern bank of the 
Yamunā at Prayāga indicate that the memories of the Banyan tree of the 
Ramayana survived up to the early medieval times. This, however, does 
not necessarily establish the survival of that tree up to the early medieval 
period. The Puranas and other works do not take notice of it. The Amarakosa, 
a work of the Gupta period, does not mention Syama as the name of 
Prayaga-vata.° These literary references to the Banyan tree called Syama 
were possibly modelled after the description of that tree in the Valmiki s 
Ramayana. The classical Sanskrit poets were simply following the traditional 
version of Rāma-story. It was not material to them if the tree, referred to 
in the Ramayana, did not exist in their own times. They likewise did not 
mention the Banyan tree on the Ganga near the confluence which is highly 
eulogized in the Puranas, digests on tirtha and other texts and epigraphic 
records of the early medieval SE Possibly pao P their theme taken 
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an enternal one and extol the merit of committing suicide there. This tree 
stood near the confluence of the Gangā and the Yamunā at Prayāga.” Since 
it grew near the confluence it came to be regarded as being especially 
sacred. This tree possibly sprang up in the second or third century C.E., 
for most of the Purāņas are said to have been composed during the Gupta 
period. Our suggestion is supported by the Nagardhana copperplate (C.E. 
573) of Svāmirāja, which records that while staying under the charming 
Banyan tree in the Gangā at Prayāga Svāmirāja donated the village named 
Ankollika to some bràhmanas.* In the seventh century C.E. the Chinese 
pilgrim Hsüan Tsang noticed *a great wide-spreading umbrageous tree" 
at Prayāga, which was said to be the abode of a man-eating demon.” 
According to him, it was in front of a celebrated Deva-temple in the town.” 
This was undoubtedly a Banyan tree which had gained considerable 
religious popularity by that time, for the practice of committing suicide 
by jumping down from it is recorded by him.“ To the east of the town 
was the spot where the two rivers joined and to the west of this point 
was a level plain about 10 or 15 li wide covered with white sands.? As 
the tree was in the town, it must have been at a distance of at least two 
miles to the west of the confluence. The tree mentioned in the Nagardhana 
copperplate is possibly referred to here. Though in the sixth century C.E. 
it stood on the very bank of the river, in the next century settlements came 
up in that area. This could have been possible due to change in the course 
of the Ganga to the eastern side. This is not unlikely considering the frequent 
changes in the course of the Ganga from time to time. 

In the medieval sources, we come across several references to the 
sacred Banyan tree at Prayāga. Albirūnī (C.E. 1030) refers to the ‘Tree of 
Prayaga’ as if, in his own mind, town and tree were synonymous, the latter 
giving fame to the former. He says that it was a peculiar kind of tree as 
its branches sent forth two types of twigs, some directed upward, and 
others directed downward like roots but without leaves. He locates the 
tree at the junction of the two rivers and records the practice of committing 
suicide by jumping from it into the Gangā.* Mahmüd Gardizi (middle of 
the eleventh century C.E.) speaks of a huge tree named 'batu' (vata) on 
the bank of the river Ganga near the confluence, where suicide was 
committed.“ The Mainamati copperplate of king Ladahacandra (C.E. 1000- 
1020) mentions the Banyan tree near the confluence.5 We learn from 
Kalacuri inscriptions of the eleventh-twelfth centuries C.E. that king 
Gangeyadeva along with his one hundred wives obtained release from this 
world at the foot of the famous Vata-tree at Prayāga.* Fazlullāh Rashid- 
ud-dīn Abdul Khair (C.E. 1247-1317) in his Jāmi-ut-Tawārīkh states that the 


tree of Prayāga Was, situated, 2 t fhe conflue ce of thee muna and the 
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Ganga and the latter flowed under it. People mounted the tree and jumped 
into the river to end their lives.” Abdul Qadir Badāunī, who belonged to 
the sixteenth century, says that some infidels “entered hell by casting 
themselves down into the deep river from the top of a high tree” at 
Prayāga.* From the description of Tulasīdāsa also it appears that the Vata- 
tree was near the site of the confluence and stood close to the bank of 
the Ganga.” Thus, all accounts agree that it was at or near the confluence. 

On the basis of the above references, we cannot identify the Vata-tree 
described in the early medieval and medieval sources with that referred 
to by the Chinese pilgrim.” In the time of Hsüan Tsang a sandy plain, 10 
or 15 li wide, lay between the town and the place where the rivers met, 
and the tree in front of a Deva-temple in the town was possibly at least 
two miles from the confluence. But the Muslim writers speak of the tree 
on the very bank of the Ganga near the confluence enabling people to cast 
themselves into its waters and they do not mention any temple near it. 
It appears that during the long period between the time of Hsüan Tsang 
and that of Gardizi and Albirūnī, the Ganga carried away the whole of 
the sandy plain, encroached upon the town to such an extent as to wash 
away the temple and the Vata-tree seen by the Chinese traveller. A little 
later, the river took a new course by changing its direction to the east and 
the confluence shifted from its original position to the place where emperor 
Akbar laid the foundation of the fort in C.E. 1583. A new sapling had 
appeared on the Ganga near the new confluence, growing into a full-fledged 
tree by the tenth century C.E. Traditional religious practices had come to 
be associated with it by this time. The Puranas do not mention this event 
and refer to the Vata-tree at the confluence wheresoever it occurred. The 
locus of the Banyan tree, thus, shifted towards the east due to the change 
in the position of the confluence sometime during the eighth or ninth century 


CE: 


The above analysis strikes at the very root of the suggested identification 


of the Deva-temple mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim with the present 
Patalapuri temple in the fort. In the light of the account given by Hsüan 
Tsang it may be surmised that the entire area occupied by the fort Was 
under the bed of the Ganga in the seventh Ee C.E. Hence, Cunningham s 
suggestion that the area occupied by Akbar's fort represented the site of 
the town in the time of Hsüan Tsang” may not hold good. 

The Banyan tree referred to in the medieval sources:stood in the open 
near the confluence from about the ninth century C.E. onwards. But when 
in the last guarter of the sixteenth century Akbar constructed the fort the 
tree fell within its four walls. The tree possibly had started piring away 
as early as the thirteenth century. Rashīd-ud-dīn mentions the withering 
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of one of its two boughs, the suicide being committed from the green one.” 
According to the Vividhatirthakalpa, a Svetambara Jaina work, composed 
by Jinaprabha Siri between V.S. 1364 and 1389, the Vata-tree at Prayaga 
sprouted forth again and again despite being chopped off by the Turks.” 
This is further corroborated by the account of William Finch, a European 
traveller, who visited the spot in C.E. 1611 in the time of emperor Jahàngir. 
He informed that in the ‘Moholl’ (palace) compound of the fort there was 
a 'figge tree'. Indians called it "the tree of Life" and believed it to be 
indestructible. The Pathàn kings and the ancestors of emperor Jahangir had 
earlier tried — and failed — to destroy the tree. Jahangir also made efforts 
to destroy it by "stocking it up and sifting the very earth under it to gather 
forth the sprigs". But when the tree made to send forth new shoots from 
the pit open to the sky, he let it alone with a view to cherish its remains.” 
The Khulāsat-ut-Tawārīkh, a work composed between C.E. 1693 and 1695, 
also says that within the fort there was a very old tree, called the Akhay 
Bar, i.e. the imperishable Banyan tree. By the command of emperor Jahangir, 
it was cut down and a cauldron of iron was firmly placed over the stump. 
But the tree grew again and shook off the obstruction. According to 
Saubhagyavijaya, a Jaina saint of the seventeenth century, the tree-spot was 
obliterated during the reign of Aurangzeb.” Thus, the destruction wrought 
to the Banyan tree by Muslim rulers, especially emperor Jahangir, must 
have proved fatal to it. It may have completely dried up towards the close 
of Jahangir's reign. Joannes De Laet” and M.De Thevenot,” while describing 
the fort in C.E. 1628-29 and C.E. 1666-67 respectively, do not mention the 
worship of any Banyan tree there. The Prayaga Mahatmya Satādhyāyī, a work 
of the eighteenth century,? describes the Vatamüla (roots of the Banyan 
tree) as being five yojanas large and gives it hyperbolic attributes.” It does 
not refer to the practice of suicide there. This would suggest that in the 
eighteenth century the Vata-tree did not exist but the tradition about it was 
preserved which, in course of time, had been enlarged and transformed 
into a myth.?! 

The foregoing discussion shows that the celebrated Banyan tree 
completely withered up during the first quarter of the seventeenth century. 
It seems that access to it was also denied to the general public, most likely 
from the time of Jahangir. It was deemed not safe to allow pilgrims to 
visit the site as it had become a part of the Mughal harem. Therefore, 
a new worship practice, albeit a false one, was started; a log of the Banyan 
tree was kept in the Pātālapurī temple for satisfying the religious urge of 
the people. The exact date of the start of the worship of the stump in the 
temple is, however, not known. It has been mentioned first by Joseph 


Tieffenthaler, a Jesnit missionary, who happened-to be ataAllahabad in C.E. 
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1766-77. While describing the Patalapuri temple in the fort he wrote in his 
Description Historique et Geographigue del’ Inde, "However great be the respect 
which the gentiles have for these idols (in the Pātālapurī temple), GE 
revere more particularly a tree, which in the Indian language, they call 
Akebar. This tree rises up from the grotto itself, its trunk is similar in 
thickness to that of the olive tree and divides itself into two equal branches. 
It is bare, lacking leaves, but nevertheless green and full of sap. If it is 
cut by a sword, a milk comes out of it. In order that this tree, so strangely 
sacred for the Hindus, does not dry up, they continually supply its roots 
with water; people having sweet-smelling flowers on its trunk. Yet it cannot 
grow further, nor can rise beyond the roof covered with stones. On the 
four sides around this tree are seen many quadrangular pillars arranged” 
(Fig. 3). 

In this passage there is a reference to the dead forked tree which is 
found today in the Pātālapurī temple? and is worshipped by the public 
as the relic of the traditional Banyan tree. However, the above account 
indicates that the Banyan tree worship in the Pātālapurī temple had been 
in vogue much before C.E. 1765. This is also confirmed by a sanad granted 
by emperor Shāh-i-Ālam II to Ayodhyā Natha Jogi in Hizri year 1173 (=C.E. 
1766), which refers to the donee as the priest of ‘Patalapuri Achaibat’.” 

The existence of the Pātālapurī temple inside the fort was noticed by 
William Finch (C.E. 1611), Joannes De Laet (C.E. 1628-29), and Thevenot 
(C.E. 1666-67). However, they do not allude to the banyan worship therein. 
Thus, it seems that the banyan worship in the Patalapuri temple was started 
by some priests sometime between C.E. 1667 and C.E. 1765, the period 
between the visits of Thevenot and Tieffenthaler. This goes against the 
suggestion of some scholars that the Patalapuri temple represents the site 
of the traditional Banyan tree.” It should be noted that the tree existed 
in the palace area of the fort and a richly paved courtyard in which the 
Mughal emperor kept his darbar intervened between the palace complex 
and the site of the Pātālapurī temple. This is clearly brought out from the 
description of the fort by William Finch. He says: 

orow two faire gates into a faire court, in which stands a pillar of 

e cubits above ground... GE ur Ge yon SE 

' er, where the king sits on high for his dersane to 

Ku S oa to fight. Right under him within a GE Es d 

Pagodas (Patalapuri temple)... Out of this court is another SC E Br SC 
the king keeps his darbar; beyond it another, US yes CS: E SE ole, 

longe, divided into sixteene severall lodgings for sixteene great women with slaves 
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(Kāmyakūpa). In his moholl is a tree which the Indi i 
a E H t i 
a wilde Indian fiege tree)** (Fig. 4). lamas orn 


The shifting of the venue of the tree-worship from the palace 
compound to the Pātālapurī temple is recorded by Fanny Parks who lived 
in Allahabad from C.E. 1827 to C.E. 1845. She writes, "This tree grows in 
oris enclosed within the walls of the fort, in such a manner that you cannot 
see it from any place. They take you into a room, which was formerly 
one of a hammam, or steam bath. This room is called Achibut Chamber, 
and there with the eyes of faith, the pilgrims behold the ever-lasting tree; 
which they believe has been there from beginning of time, and will remain 
there to all eternity. They showed me a crack in the roof, and said, ‘Did 
you not see the branch of the tree has cracked the roof in three places?’ 
I certainly saw three cracks, but whether from a tree or ivy I cannot say; 
not even a leaf was visible. The door of this chamber has been blocked 
up, on account of a native in the Collector’s office wishing to put up his 
idol there; the man is a worshipper of Parisnath, the god of the heretical 
Hindoos. No orthodox Hindoo will worship in a temple where there is an 
image of Parisnath; and as this man had raised an altar in the Achibut 
Chamber, and wished to place his idol thereon, it caused a great 
commotion; to quell which, the Commandant of the fort bricked up the 
door, and has never allowed the people entrance since that time”. She 
further records, “When the Achibut Chamber was blocked up, the Brahmans 
set up the stump of a ber tree in the Patala Pooree, and declared that it 
was a branch of the real Achibut, that had penetrated through walls. They 
certainly have established it firmly in that situation, making good the 
proverbs. Its roots have already reached to Patal (the infernal regions). The 
morning I visited the Patal Pooree, I saw this stump, which must have 
been freshly worshipped, as the earth at its base was covered with oil, 
ghee, boiled rice, and flowers. The passage itself, and the chamber also, 
were oily, dark, very hot, and slippery. We saw it by lamp-light, the Chiragh 
(lamp) was carried by a portly Brahman, who has charge of the place,...The 
resident Hindoos of Prag, who know the trick the Brahmans have played, 
do not Pooja the false Achibut”.® 

Fanny Parks’s account is based on her visit to the respective sites 
inside the fort in C.E. 1831. She had made her residence on the bank of 
the Yamuna near the fort and her husband was a high official who became 
the Collector of Allahabad in C.E. 1836. Therefore, we may accept her 
account as true, though with certain reservations. Her account proves that 
the original site of the Banyan tree was not in the Patalapuri temple but 
somewhere else inside the fort. The attempt of Jaina devotee to put up 


idol of Parsvanatha in the Aksayavata chamber and its opposition by 
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nes CIAM ofa similar event which occurred in the reign of Akbar. 
herck m i PAM S Tirthamala, composed in V.S. 1565 (C.E. 1508), 
GE Tirthanalt ZC of Rsabhadeva under the Akhayavada.” 
Saubhāgyavijaya (C e EE (C.E. 1607),” Jayavijaya (C.E. 1607)?! and 
e nana s Ge 4 SR 3) record that Rai Kalyana removed the footprint 
kak mas = ished a Sivalinga there in V.S. 1648 (C.E. 1591) in 
hamber x ar. Fanny Parks does not tell us when the Aksayavata 
chamber was built. Her account shows that during the early years of British 
rule, access to the tree site was allowed possibly on wide demand made 
by the pilgrims and priests. But on account of the religious rivalry, the 
commandant of the fort not only closed the way to it for the general public 
but also bricked up the door of the chamber thereby making the worship- 
view (darsana) of the tree site almost impossible. The fort authorities later 
on may have decided to shelve the matter on security grounds also. 

Thus, the bifurcated log with a green branch, which is found today 
in the Patalapuri temple, is merely the trunk of some other Banyan tree, 
installed by the attendant priests. That the stump being worshipped is 
spurious is also confirmed by a report published in the daily newspaper 
named 'Bhārata', dated October 30, 1950, in which the then fort commander 
Major Kundan Singh admitted having allowed the traditional changeover 
of the green banyan stump in the Patalapuri temple by the priests who 
produced the customary document to this effect. The priests of the 
Pātālapurī temple also admit the changeover ceremony of the stump every 
third year. 

Far however, interesting to note that a Banyan tree (Pl. 9) is still 
standing in the fort. It was discovered by Sivanatha Kann, a former judge 
of the Allahabad High Court, in C.E. 1950, in the south-eastern corner of 
the fort. He claimed that Sri Ranjan, Professor of Botany in the University 
of Allahabad, examined it on the request of the defence personnel and 
suggested that its stump was about 250 years old. Ta is the tree ak 
was seen by Fanny Parks in C.E. 1831 who E Se CN is n p "x 
young ber tree at the gate of the magazine. t seem t 2: oe 2 e 
destruction and disappearance of the age-old E SS in tne SS 
complex during the seventeenth century, SE SE ot it Ee 
bloom into another tree subsequently at anot er 4 ein à same > 2 SE 
the confluence at Prayaga has never been without a Banyan tree in its 
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extinct. The Vata-tree at the junction of the holy rivers was of great sanctity 
for the devotees all over India. The custom of religious suicide not 
associated with the Syāmavata, came to be associated with it. The Purāņas 
played a leading role in giving it wide popularity. It is not known whether 
the tree was planted by ordinary devotees in a fit of religious fervour or 
by representatives of a particular religious sect to commemorate any 
important event in their history. Possibly it had sprung up at the confluence 
itself; its situation enhanced its sacredness. The available evidence discussed 
above reveals its history for about 1,500 years. 

The Purāņas refer to its close association with the prominent gods. 
Lord Siva is said to protect it constantly; He has transformed himself into 
this Vata. Visņu in the form of Madhava is always present there.” 
Hiranyagarbha has the shape of Vata in Prayāga.”” According to the Skanda 
Purāņa he, who by resorting to the tree, worships Visņu there gets the merit 
of residing in the Visņuloka.* The Padma Purana advises devotees to 
propitiate Visnu there by tying threads around the tree.” The Banyan tree 
at Prayāga is thus sacred to Siva and Visnu alike who are supposed to 
dwell in it. Curiously enough, the Matsya Purana says that Siva was located 
as Vatešvara at Prayaga by Visnu and the latter in the form of Kešava 
is always lost under tree in his reveries of yoga. This shows the growth 
of the Vaisnavite association with the tree. Markandeya is said to have 
practised penance under it. According to the Sarvatirthavandana of 
Nayanasagara (c. 16th-17th century C.E.), Rsabhadeva, the first Tirthankara, 
attained kevala-jriàna under the Vata-tree at Prayaga and delivered a sermon 
there.' In the Prācīna Tīrthamālāsangraha we find conflicting statements 
regarding the association of Rsabhadeva with the tree. Harnsasoma says 
that Rsabha's initiation took place there,’ while Jayavijaya maintains that 
he delivered his first sermon there. Saubhāgyavijaya says that he broke 
his fast there,” but Silavijaya is of the opinion that he practised penances 
for one year under this tree."* These statements of Jaina saints of the 
sixteenth-seventeenth centuries are unacceptable due to their controversial 
nature. The evidence of the association of Rsabhadeva with the tree at 
Prayāga found in these late Jaina sources, shows that in the medieval times 
the Jainas made attempts to associate their religion with this Brahmanical 
tirtha. We know that Rsabhadeva renounced the world under an asoka tree 
in a garden named Siddharthavana at Ayodhyā,” broke his fast at 
Hastināpur,'* attained omniscience under a great nyagrodha tree in a grove 
called Sakatamukha at Purimatala, the chief suburb of Ayodhya,’” and 
delivered his first sermon in the samavasarana assembly held there.'' 

The Vata-tree at the confluence is described as the royal umbrella over 
Prayāga's head." bahis &eg;avdihe an deeleshade casdoelieved to remove 
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all the three kinds of fatigue (i.e. daihika, daivika, and bhautika) of pilgrims. 
Its mere sight destroys the sin of Brahmanicide.'? Everlasting merit Hees 
from the feeding of brāhmaņas with devotion under it. It is said that 
this tree is not burnt in spite of the combined fury of all the twelve suns 
(dvadasa-Adityas) that reduces the whole universe to ashes.!5 Lord Visnu 
in the form of an infant child sucking his toe is said to lie down on its 
leaf when the whole world is one mass of water." It is the very tree where 
Markandeya found shelter inside the stomach of the Divine Child at the 
time of the Great Deluge.'” The roots of this tree are declared to have 
spread up to the infernal regions." This tree is indeed known as Aksayavata, 
for it does not perish even at the time of the dissolution of the universe." 

The reference to the Divine Child resting on the branch of a Banyan 
tree in the midst of the Great Deluge is found in the Mahābhārata and the 
Puranas in the context of the description of creation. But the location of 
the great nyagrodha with which the child is shown associated is not 
specified. It is the Vata-tree at Gaya which in the literary and epigraphical 
records!” is mentioned first as Aksayavata/ Aksayakaranavata. According 
to the Mahābhārata and the Purāņas, it was so called because it immortalized 
the offerings given there to the manes." In the texts, the expression 
Aksayavata does not signify an undying Banyan tree. However, one verse 
in the Gayamahatmya section of the Vayu Purana says that Visnu in the form 
of a child lies on its end at the time of the Deluge.” It seems that after 
the legend about Deluge had acquired a respectability people belonging 
to Prayaga and Gaya tried to acquire for their respective tīrtha the 
prestigious association with the Deluge-story on the ground of the presence 
of a sacred Vata-tree there. We cannot be sure as to which of the two 
tīrthas was first in establishing a tradition of imperishability for its Banyan 
tree. That the one at Prayaga was regarded as an eternal tree, the only 
witness of the creation and destruction of the whole universe, by the tenth 
century C.E. is proved by the reference in the Maināmātī copperplate of 
Ladahacandradeva.™ The tree is called Aksayavata not because it really 
was everlasting. There is no reason for literal interpretation, the tree of 
Prayāga was mythically everlasting, as the archetypal tree of the cosmogony. 

The Vata-tree at Prayaga was originally without any specific name. 
The Karma, Agni, Narasirnha and Vamana Puranas neither speak about its 
imperishability nor give it the name of Aksayavata; it is mentioned simply 
as Prayaga-vata."* The Matsya and Naradiya Puranas, which contain verses 
eulogizing its eternity, also mention it merely as Prayaga-vata.” It is in 
the Skanda and Padma Purünas which refer to its invincibility that the name 
Aksayavata occurs for this tree." The name Prayaga-vata is corroborated 
by foreign travellers to India"? and some inscriptions.” In the Nagardhana 
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copperplate of Svāmirāja it is mentioned as Catukavata!2 but we have not 
come across this designation elsewhere. This tree is also called Syamavata 
in the Padma Purana, the lexicon of Hemacandra (c. C.E. 1088-1172) and 
the Medinikosa (c. C.E. 1300) in the sense of Prayaga-vata.?? This name 
was evidently adopted after the name of Syāmavata in the Rāmāyaņa. 


Biet 
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Chapter V 


SACRED RITUALS 


ls is considered as an alternative to religious practice by means 
of Vedic sacrifices. It is held even more excellent than sacrifice because 
it may be performed by anyone, be he rich or poor, brahmana or šūdra.! 
An inseparable relation binds tīrtha to tīrthayātrā, because to go on 
pilgrimage means to enjoy the sacredness of the tīrtha. Therefore, the 
Purāņic māhātmyas not only describe religious observances that are to be 
fulfilled at the beginning and durng the tīrthayātrā but also that which 
are to be fulfilled in the sacred place. A tīrtha is considered especially 
appropriate for the performance of such religious rites as loma (fire 
oblation), pūjā (worship of deities), vrata (vows), upavāsa (fast), dana 
(charity), snāna (bath), tarpana (satiation of gods, sages and ancestors), 
pindadana (offering funeral cakes), srāddha (ancestral rite), tapas (austerities), 
chanting of hymns, listening to religious discourses, study of scriptures, 
etc. The performance of rituals are commended at tīrthas as infinitely more 
effective than when done in one’s own home. On the rationale of the 
commendation of such holy performances Aiyangar comments, “None of 
these rites will ordinarily be approached in one’s own home with that 
feeling of ecstasy and devotion with which the pilgrim, who has made 
the long tour, after undergoing the rigour of the yatra, will bring it with 
at a tirtha. The magic which multiplies the efficacy of the rites lies less 
in the waters of the tīrtha than upon the moral discipline which the pilgrim 
has undergone before reaching it and his mental state after he does so"? 
It may be noted that pilgrimage affords an opportunity for an ascent to 
spiritual perfection; and the efficacy of a religious observance at the Hrtha 
depends on the mental and physical purity with which it is done. 
Tirthas vary widely not only in degree of spiritual efficacy, but also 
in the rites considered especially appropriate to them. Thus, for instance, 
Gaya is considered an especially auspicious place for the performance of 
sraddha, but the tonsure ritual is prohibited there. Tonsure is believed to 
be more meritorbowsaatshizayagecthamutonetiat Auregaotbiēinitēttka. The spiritual 
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and religious practices at tīrthas are one of the most important factors that 
have substantially contributed to the strengthening of cultural unity in the 
country. The solemnity of pilgrimage and the sanctity of the tīrtha are 
enforced by these rites and rituals which are considered as especially 
auspicious there. However, the real point is not forgotten; namely that, just 
as a tīrtha is ultimately an internal guality rather than a physical place 
so too the pilgrimage symbolised by the essential rituals is ultimately an 
internal spiritual experience. 

Among the sacred places suggested to the pilgrims, Prayāga is one 
of the most important. The pilgrim, who full of devotion undertakes the 
pilgrimage to Prayāga, once arrived has to follow certain rituals and 
observances which range from simple salutation to offering of flowers and 
from devoted meditation to elaborate observances. He has not gone to 
Prayāga as a tourist but as a hankerer after purification and salvation. The 
Dharmašāstric texts give the details of what rituals a devotee should 
perform in the sacred space. This may be a sacrifice, but often it is tonsure 
and fast, bath, worship of the deities, charity, ancestral rites (tarpaņa and 
$rāddha), and sometimes religious suicide. Immediately upon arrival, the 
pilgrim is advised to prostrate completely, then he is reguired to take a 
preliminary bath in the Sangama and has to undergo tonsure in his wet 
clothing. After shaving he should bathe according to the rule prescribed 
in the šāstras.* Then other observances follow. At present three rituals are 
mainly kept: shaving, bathing and giving gifts. Even these practices are 
more honoured in the breach than in the observance. The inhabitants of 
Prayāga need not have their heads shaved and Sikhs have only a 
symbolical little piece of hair cut off as do married women; widows and 
south Indian women, however, are as a rule shaved entirely. The vast 
majority of pilgrims simply bathe, giving a fee to their paņdās. Godāna (gift 
of cow) is simply reduced to a nominal ceremony. But the ardent pilgrims 
and kalpavāsīs generally perform the prescribed rituals properly. Such are 
the prominent features of religious life in Prayāga. No tīrtha presents a more 
interesting field of observation or more startling diversities of beliefs as 
Prayāga does. In this chapter an attempt has been made to give a 
typological description of the various important sacred performances that 
are usually observed in a place of pilgrimage which is famous as the king 


of tīrthas. 


MUŅDANA 


Muņdana is a specific cere 
the tonsure of head, mous 


mony related to the act of purification. It means 
taches and beard, and is different from ksaura 
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which means only shaving of the head.5 It is an indispensable element of 
the tīrthasnāna because of its adoption by the learned and self-abnegating 
men who have given up all desires. The reason behind this is that when 
one reaches the sacred centre the multitude of sins committed become 
centered in the hair and they stay there even after the holy dip at the tirt/ia 
therefore, one should have the hair cut off there, because its removal 
removes the accumulated sins of the period of a kalpa (aeon).” The tonsure 
is generally recommended for performance at all tīrthas except at Kuruksetra, 
Visala (Ujjayini), Virajā (Jājpur on the Vaitarani river in Orissa) and Gaya. 

The ceremony of mundana is, however, considered as very auspicious 
at Prayaga (Pl. 10). It is prescribed to be performed on the Ganga only 
at Prayāga.” It must be preceded by an immersion in the holy confluence 
of the rivers there." It is prescribed even on the upavāsa (fast) day of the 
arrival at this holy place, though it is contrary to the general rule." It is 
made compulsory there, and even generally prohibited days for shaving 
are also overruled and allowed for it.'? It should be noted that the 
ceremonial tonsure takes place only once during the pilgrimage at Prayaga,? 
even if a pilgrim stays there for some days. 

The authors of the Puranas and the writers of the tirtha-treatises insist 
on pilgrim's obligation to undergo tonsure at Prayāga, though Bhatta 
Laksmidhara in his Krityakalpataru (Tirthavivecanakanda) has surprisingly 
committed the mention of this practice. According to him, one whose 
parents are dead, must cut one's hair at Prayaga when on pilgrimage." 

Despite this general recommendation of the necessity of mundana at 
Prayaga, exceptions have been provided in different cases. As for example, 
a person, whose parents are alive, should undergo ksaura rite and should 
not have tonsure at Prayaga.5 The boy, who is anupanita, should have 
tonsure provided the cūdā rite has already been performed. In the case 
of an initiated one (upanīta), all the hair except the top-knot (cūdā) is to 
be cut off." As regards ascetics and Südras, even the top-knot is to be 
shaved." In the case of a king or a prince or a learned brahmana shaving 
of the head should not be insisted upon, but they should have to undergo 
double the usual penance and the daksiņā (a present to brahmanas at the 
completion of a religious rite) would have to be double.” The tonsure is, 
however, desired in the case of those kings and learned bráhmanas who 
are guilty of mahāpātakas (great sins), of cow-killing or of having violated 
the vows of chastity.?? 

These prescriptions regarding the ceremony of muņdana at Prayāga are 
generally related to the male pilgrims. There are, however, certain authorities 
who have laid down rules specifically for women pilgrims. Thus, some 
Sastrakàras?! hold that the ladies, whose husbands argualive, must shave 
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themselyes at Prayāga. They say that such women with their husband’ 
ns SE have the head tonsured, and then they should sincere 
GE E kai e place thereon a golden or silver veņī (braided 
Be CE : P MN should cast all these into the confluence 
oM E p e D E e Yamunā after repeating the mantra. But 
Been x In the case of maidens and married women whose 

anas are living ones, tonsure of the head should not be carried out 
at Prayaga, but that only two or three finger-breadth of their tresses at 
the tip should be cut off and thrown into the Sangama with an appropriate 
invocation. Mundana is, however, said to be essential ceremony in the case 
of widows.™ This appears to be an enjoiner to keep them devoid of 
attraction and allurement, so that they may not be led to astray. Thus, there 
is no unanimity among the writers of scriptures regarding the tonsure of 
women in general at Prayāga, but they unanimously make it compulsory 
in the case of widows. It should, however, be noted that women do not 
shave their heads at Hrthas except Prayaga and the only reason for this 
is that it is the practice of the sistas* (sistah akāmātmā—pious and self- 
abnegating men). 

The rite of tonsure at Prayaga is said to yield immense fruits.2 It is 
believed that mundana at this sacred place absolves one immediately from 
the effect of all past sins.” The devotee enjoys the bliss in heaven for as 
many thousands of years as the number of hair and nails sacrificed in the 
waters of Ganga.” It is said that one should tonsure at Prayāga, offer piņdas 
(ceremonial cake of codked food) to ancestors at Gaya, make gifts at 
Kuruksetra and eschew the body at Varanasi. It is added that if one has 
tonsured at Prayaga, what is the necessity for the other three at Gaya, 
Kuruksetra or Kasi?” The latter statement generally implies that mundana 
at Prayága secures all the fruits of Gaya-pindadana, Kuruksetra-snana and 
Kasi-tanutyaga. But this is only a glorification of the rite e? tonsure at 
Prayāga and the fruit thereof is simply the removal of sins. The pilgrim, 
who fails to sacrifice his hair at Triveņī is, however, condemned to hell 
with egual emphasis. It is stated that he, who has not had E 
Bhāskaraksetra*' (i.e. Prayāga) on the Gangā, becomes a ie be P d» 
tīrtha® and goes to the hell called Raurava along with the members ot his 


family for the duration of a kalpa.” 
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Mahābhārata and the Puranic tradition are well acquainted with the ritual 
ablutions at different sacred places. Most of the tīrthas in India lie on the 
banks of a river and a bath is at least recommended to the pilgrim. It 
appears that bathing has been the central rite in pilgrimage from the very 
beginning. In a general way the use of the word firtha pleads for this 
hypothesis. Its current acceptance of ‘place of pilgrimage in general” has 
developed from the meaning ‘a way down to the level of the water 3 
Moreover, most of the oldest places of pilgrimage are either rivers or places 
on the banks of rivers or tanks. The procedure of bathing at the tīrtha is 
laid down in the Purāņas,* which has been taken over by several digests. 
The procedure of a ritual bath is described and illustrated by Kane” and 
Amado; the latter also tries to explain the implicit symbolism. Bath is, 
in fact, a symbol of the entering into the Reality in order to get rid of 
whatever is attached to one’s skin, the veil of one’s ignorance, laziness, 
passions, temporality and life itself. When a pilgrim comes out of the waters 
he is a ‘reborn’ man, if he is full of faith and understanding; he is really 
a man who has entered the Reality (jīvanamukta), even if still walking in 
the Unreal to complete his karman. Bath is therefore particularly meaningful. 
It is one of the means of earning merits, easy for everybody and fitting 
the little time one has for religious purpose in this modern age. 
Sojourns to holy waters are fraught with merit; ablutions in such 
waters are meritorious. The bathing at sacred places is an act of physical 
purification. It is an act of symbolic purification of soul. More than the 
impurities of the outer body it is the impurities of the mind that are thus 
washed away. Cleanliness of the body and pure thoughts do not exist 
without a bath; therefore, bathing is first prescribed for keeping the mind 
refreshed.» Bath is taken at the tīrtha for the purpose of observing holy 
and religious rites and not merely for the sake of purity and cleanliness 
of the limbs." Without a change of heart, a mere physical act of bath in 
holy waters would not be enough. It is the pure mind that makes a bath 
success. It has been aptly stated in the Mahābhārata that bathing does not 
refer to a body immersed in water; he is bathed, who bathes in self-control 
and washes away with faith the impurities of his mind.“ The Skanda Purāņa 
has almost the same words. This Purāņa further says that removal of 
mere physical dirt does not make a person pure. It is only on washing 
away one's mental impurity that one becomes immaculate. The Skanda 
Purāņa adds that the watery creatures like fish, etc. are born and die in 
the waters of tīrthas; but they do not go to heaven because the impurities 
of their minds are not removed.“ The Brahma Purana states that a wicked 
heart is not purified by bathing at sacred places; though washed with water 
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cleanliness alone is ineffective without internal purity. 
] Persons of all the four āsramas and varnas are entitled to bathe in the 
tirtha.“ There is no question of untouchability when bathing in holy waters.” 
But it is said in the Mahābhārata that the dishonest man, the man of 
uncontrolled spirit, the ignorant, the impure man, the evil-doer, and the 
false-minded man are unworthy of bathing in tīrthas.* According to the 
Skanda Purana, a man who is avaricious, slanderous, cruel, hypocritical and 
immersed in pleasures of senses, though bathed in all the firthas remains 
sinful and impure.” The Matsya, Padma, and Naradiya Puranas state that 
he who speaks the truth, has subdued his anger and the vice of causing 
pain to living beings, follows dharma, knows the tattva, and is devoted to 
the welfare of cows and brahmanas, is freed from his sins and attains the 
desired fruits by bathing at the confluence of the Ganga and the Yamuna.” 
The custom is also discussed critically in the Pali texts: whoever is inwardly 
pure does not need the bath in a firtha, and who is not so will not be 
cleansed by all rivers together. In this connection several rivers and sacred 
places like Gaya, Ganga, Sarasvati and Prayaga are mentioned.5! 
Special sanctity is attached to bathing at Prayaga. It earns various 
rewards. It should be noted that except where special reference is made 
to the sub-tīrthas, the reference to a bath at Prayāga in general means 
bathing in the confluence of the rivers Ganga and Yamuna (Pl. 11). Bathing 
in the waters of the Sangama brings purification from sins and many 
temporal blessings. In the paralipomena of the Rgueda there occurs one 
verse which is generally thought to refer to the junction of the Gangā and 
the Yamunā and the practice of bathing there. It says that those who plunge 
into the water where the white and the black rivers meet together ascend 
to heaven. The Mahābhārata and the Puranas state that a man of laudable 
vows, who takes ablutions in the confluence of the Gangā and the Yamunā, 
acguires the merits egual to that obtainable from the performance of 
asvamedha and rājasūva sacrifices together.”* The sanctity of a man schooled 
in the four Vedas and of the true spoken person one dus by merely 
bathing in the confluence of the Ganga and the Yamuna. The uns 
romise the attainment of heaven to those who bathe at Prajāptiksetra. 
` rding to the Skanda Purāņa, one who bathes at the confluence of the 
s rivers is freed from all sins and attains the region of the Supreme 
Being.** By bathing in the Sangama one certainly becomes immortal. A 
Prayaga is said to be the destroyer of all sins. The Padma Purana 
por ae who goes to Prayaga and bathes there undoubtedly becomes 
à E s long life? Kālidāsa has noted that the souls of those 
m RI in the confluence of the two consorts of ocean, i.e. Ganga 
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bathing throughout a month, following the path of restraint of the sense- 
organs, washes away all sins. The same Purana promises immunity from 
sin to a murderer who lives on alms and bathes three times a day at 
Prayaga for a period of three months.” A betrayer is also purified of sins 
in three months by fasting and bathing thrice daily there. The Maya of 
Visnu is invincible. But it is burned in the month of Magha at Prayaga.* 
Even a butcher is assured of the highest goal by an ablution there in the 
month of Magha.* In fact, ritual ablutions at Prayāga bestow much merits. 
Here one should bathe facing the current“ and preferably in the morning.” 

Holy ablutions in the waters of the confluence of the Gangā and the 
Yamunā in the month of Māgha have been looked upon with great favour 
in the Dharmašāstric texts. Here water is very particularly sacred during 
the month of Magha. It is considered a rare occurrence and a thing to be 
coveted even by the deities who flock to Prayaga in their invisible forms 
for ablutions in the month of Magha.* Therefore, bathing at Prayaga during 
the month of Magha is of special significance. Various rewards are obtained 
by means of a ritual bath at Prayāga throughout the month of Māgha. The 
devotee can obtain particular fruits by a bath in a pond (vāpī), in a pool 
of water (tadāga), in a river, in a natural basin (devakhāta), in a great river, 
and, lastly, in the confluence of the two great rivers; the fruits are then 
multiplied by a thousand times when the sun is in the capricornus. It 
is said that the Ganga flowing towards the west and mingling with the 
Kālindī destroys sins accumulated in a hundred kalpas. It becomes very 
auspicious in the month of Magha,” and a bath therein is thousand times 
more meritorious.” The Padma Purana says that those who regularly bathe 
in the Ganga at Prayaga in the month of Magha are released from sorrow 
for three hundred kalpas.” Visnu offers the devotees who bathe there in 
that month the salokatva (residence in the same celestial region of Visnu), 
the samipatva (rejoicing in His vicinity) and the sariipatva (having the same 
shape of the God).” 

The most important baths are those taken on special tithis like 
makarasankranti, rathasaptami, sukla-ekadasi, amāvāsyā, pirnima, etc. But 
particularly meritorious are three days in the month of Māgha at Prayāga.” 
Although disputed, they may be as: the three days are makarasankranti (the 
day of passing the sun into the sign of capricornus), rathasaptamī (the 
seventh day of the bright half of Magha), and māghīpūrņimā (the full-moon 
day of Māgha); the three consecutive days from the tenth of the bright 
half of Māgha; the three consecutive days from the thirteenth day of the 
bright half of Māgha; the first three days of Māgha; any three days in 
Magha.” However, these three days of Magha, according to the current 
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s g qualities of a three- i 

Magha at Prayaga interesting legends of i Rija JK) Ši 
brahmana Bhadraka? are told in the Puranic literature. In th Sc 
observes Giussepe Spera, “A bhakta substratum 
is the conception of divinity in the tīrtha offerin 
wicked persons unworthy of it"? 

According to the Bhavisya Purana, men of all castes, women and those 
born of mixed unions can perform this ritual bath; $üdras, women and men 
of mixed castes should not repeat any mantra but should bathe silently or 
with the word ‘namah’® At the time of bath in Magha, when the sun is 
in the capricornus, the devotee is advised to recite the mantra: *Oh Govinda, 
Acyuta, Madhava, let me get the fruits as promised in the šāstras by this 
holy bath in the month of Māgha, when the sun is in the capricornus"."! 
Uttering this mantra, he should bathe silently, always thinking of Vāsudeva, 
Hari, Krsna, and Madhava.” The Puranas advise that ablutions at Prayaga 
in the month of Magha should be performed before the sunrise. According 
to the Brahma Purana quoted in the Tristhalisetu, one obtains immeasurable 
merits by a bath, with his mind fixed on the feet of Hari, at Prayaga at 
the time of the break of day in Māgha.*” The Padma Purana states that the 
sins of one, who bathes there early in the morning in the month of Magha 
when the sun is in the capricornus, vanish immediately as darkness 
disappears at the sight of the sun. Deliverance to seven generations 
(paternal as well as maternal), immunity from sins, and attainment of 
heaven are promised to one who takes ablution in the river early in the 
morning in Magha. The Naradiya Purana warns that one, who fails to bathe 
before the sunrise when the sun is in the capricornus, is neither liberated 
from sins nor goes to heaven. Ablutions performed between dawn and 
morning at Prayāga in Magha are graded into good (when stars are still 
visible), middling (when stars are invisible), and bad (when the BR has 
risen); each preceding one being holier than each subsequent one. One 
is also advised to pray and request the sun to come out M the sky is overcast 
with clouds in the morning in the month of Magha.? 
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TARPANA 

The word tarpana is derived form Ytrp, *to be satisfied”. It is an EE 
form of water-offering to the manes." It consists of offering of three han S 
of water, or of water mixed with sesamum and kusa grass. It has to be 
done by pilgrims as soon as they arrive at the tīrtha pe 
auspicious or an inauspicious time.” The tarpana, occasione y ae x 
the tīrtha, is prescribed as coming immediately after bathing.” In SC 

i idi tof bathing ritual usually done in the stream at a firtha. 
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It is believed that on mountains, at sacred places, and especially in rivers, 
ancestors always dwell anxiously thirsting for water; an offering of water 
which satisfies their thirst, refreshes them, and thus leads them to peace. 
It is said that if one bathes at a tīrtha, and does not perform the rite of 
tarpaņa for his pitrs, thirsting for water, they drink the excretions from his 
body.” One has to perform tarpana according to the procedure prescribed 
in one's own Vedic school" And the benefit of this is told in the Visnu 
Purana” that by properly offering ablutions to the manes with devotion a 
man pleases the entire world and obtains that merit which accrues from 
nourishing all the creatures of the universe. The order of recipients in 
tarpana is: father, grandfather, and great-grandfather; mother, grandmother, 
and great-grandmother; mother of one’s half-brothers, mother’s ancestors 
and their wives; one’s own wife and children; brothers and paternal uncles, 
maternal uncles and their wives; daughters and sisters with their offspring 
and husbands; father’s sisters and mother’s sisters, father-in-law; honoured 
guru and pupil, friend and any giver of inheritance.* After offering water 
mixed with sesamum and kusa grass thrice to each of these deceased 
relatives with joined hands, one should give a single handful of water mixed 
with sesamum to all the gods, seers, manes, and other beings.” The mantra 
for this is given in the Visnu Purana®® and in the Vayu Purana.” If one is 
unable to perform an elaborate tarpana, he may offer three handful of water, 
saying "May the universe from Brahma down to a clump of grass be 
satisfied’. A widow, who has no sons, may also perform tarpana for her 
husband and his relatives at a sacred place.! But one who carries birth- 
impurity and an ascetic should not do it." A person whose father is alive 
has not to perform tarpana, but he may offer three handful of water to gods, 
three to the sages, and one to Prajapati. One is not only required to 
perform the subsidiary tarpana but also separate ablutions at Prayaga. Such 
persons who maintain celibacy for a month in that sacred place and offer 
libations of water to the manes and gods are assured to get what they 
desire, wherever they are born."* The Padma Purana also recommends the 
performance of tarpana for the ancestors on the riverside known as 
Urvasipulina at Prayāga, and promises enjoyment with pitrs for sixty 
thousand and sixty hundred years in heaven and the lordship over 
thousands of cows and hundreds of Urvašī-like maidens on rebirth in the 
world to the performer. The Naradiya Purāņa advises to offer tarpana to 
the ancestors and gods at Samudraküpa.!'é 


UPAVASA 


Fasting strictly means total rejection of food and drink for the entire day 
and night, but qfenesedlyegit Cirieamsndipelettiadiat fettīdtēēlvin quality and 
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drink, but a great deal more. Upavāsa is living in union with good qualities 
with. aversion from sins and abandonment of all enjoyments.'% Fasting 
(anasaka) is regarded as a kind of penance (tapas).'? Rules regar ding upavāsa 
have been framed in the Vedic Samhitas!!? and other ancient texts. In 
the enjoined fasting there is to be starvation from morning to evening, and 
from evening to dawn.!? A fast is not broken if one partakes of water, milk, 
roots, fruits, and medicines." Although generally practised for religious 
merit, the rules and regulations about fasting ware based on a system of 
hygiene and ware possibly meant to preserve the purity, physical as well 
as intellectual and cultural. The Anusāsanaparva of the Mahābhārata" 
contains an exaggerated eulogy of fasting and remarks that men of all varnas 
and even mlecchas thought highly of fasts. 

Fasting is enjoined during a visit to a tīrtha.'' The fast is done in order 
to purify the body by means of eliminating sins. The general rule is that 
fasting and tonsure should be observed at all tīrthas, except Gaya, 
Kuruksetra, Visala, and Virajā.'” There is nothing greater in merit than 
fasting at a tīrtha. Fasting is proclaimed to be atonement for the sins of 
sinners and the realization of the desires of the virtuous men. Therefore, 
one should keep a fast at the firtha."® A fast at a tīrtha is declared by 
Laksmidhara Bhatta!? and Vacaspati Misra” to be optional. But Narayana 
Bhatta!2! and Mitra Misra!” dissent from this view and maintain that fasting 
is obligatory. Narayana Bhatta and Mitra Mišra discuss the proper time 
for the tirtha-fast. There is an optional choice between the day of arrival 
and the day before arrivalj? since both the options are prescribed by 
authoritative texts."^ It is enjoined that fasting should be carried on 
assiduously if one visits the tīrtha again after ten months. It is also to 
be done as a penance before important religious acts like ancestral rites, 
gift, tonsure, suicide, etc. in absolute or graduated forms at the sacred place. 

The observance of fast at Prayaga is regarded a meritorious act. The 
Visnu Purāna!? refers to the fasting there. It is pointed out that if a a 
is observed in Prayāga by a person sound in health and with perfect 
continence, he gets the reward of performing the horse-sacrifice at Sen 
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E E t enerations. He is freed from all sins and attains the much 
Ee E. SE Fasting at the individual holy spots of Prayaga such 
cherishe EE Mānasa-tīrtha, and Sandhyavata™ is also 
as Pp m ms enabling one to acquire celestial regions or SE 

M £ all desires. Upavasa being a kind of vrata, one is also expecte 
EE he various vratas which occur during his visit to the sacred 
E SE which extol pilgrimage to the sky, give a systematic 
P - ` H 
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exposition of the several vratas;?' a vrata usually taken to mean a religious 
vow observed on some particular day with certain restrictions on food and 
behaviour. Hence, it was quite logical that the observance of some of 
these at Prayaga has been recommended to help the pilgrim keeping his 
fervour and acquire new merits. 


SRADDHA 


The rite of sraddha is closely associated with ancestor-worship which forges 
a permanent bond between the dead and the living. The worship of 
ancestors by means of srāddha is a very ancient rite and is found even in 
primitive societies. Kane™ has observed that it was believed even several 
centuries before Christ that the institution of srāddha had great antiquity 
behind it and that it was as old as Manu, the father of mankind, according 
to the Reveda.?* The word srāddha is derived from śraddhā, ‘faith’ : what 
is offered with faith and devotion to the manes is sraddha.?$ The Brahma 
Purana’ defines srāddha as ‘whatever is given with faith to deserving 
brāhmaņas for the pleasure of pitrs at a proper time, in a proper place, 
and in accordance with the prescribed procedure is called srāddha. In this 
definition the connection of sraddhā with śrāddha is emphasized. The Skanda 
Purāņa'* says that srāddha is so called because sraddhā, i.e. faith, is the 
root of this rite. According to the Puranas,’ the performance of srāddha 
not only pleases gods and pitrs, but also ensures progeny and happiness 
to the performer. 

Srāddha, though a lengthy and complex ritual, consists of three main 
elements: the pouring of oblations into the fire (homa), the offering of balls 
of rice or other food (pinda) to the ancestors, and the feeding of brāhmaņas 
(brahmana-bhojana) who symbolically represent the ancestors.!*? The pindadana 
and the feeding of the brahmanas are the more important components of 
the srāddha ritual, loma being performed in order to remove the impurities 
of the performer. Kane is of the opinion that *it need not be necessarily 
supposed that feeding the brahmanas at srāddha was a later idea and 
offering food to the dead was the original idea". The credentials of a 
brahmana engaged for a srāddha at a tīrtha are not to be scrutinised.” 

Sraddha is generally classified into regular or mandatory (nitya), 
specially occasioned (naimittika), and optional (kāmya).'*3 Tirtha-éraddha, with 
which we are mainly concerned, is generally *specially occasioned", that 
is, occasioned by the special event of arrival at a tīrtha. Although sraddha 
is performed last among the mandatory tirtha rites, it is clearly the most 
important of them. According to Richard Salomon, 'tīrtha-srāddha does not 
appear to be very prominent in the Vedic texts, but becomes one of the 
most importanfūrtēs! Srpaederasieadmen Golesisd rre Phat deren 144 
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_ The predominance of srāddha is especially striking in the tī ' 
Sraddha should be performed at all tīrthas uide d i RE 
bathing and tarpana, regardless of the time and SE Ras C i 
delay should be made, nor should one interfere with it. If #addha e 
SC Be ma T pacans of some obstacle, it should be done on 
g day ince pitrs are deemed to be always present at tīrthas, 
one should omit the water-offering, the invitation, the placing of the thumb 
of the invited brāhmaņa in the food, the guestion about the satisfaction 
of brahmanas, and the scattering of the rice.” This prohibition, however, 
applies only to the sraddha occasioned by arrival at the tirtha.® There is 
also no fire-oblation in a tīrtha.'? That srāddha which is not defiled by the 
sight of dogs, gulls, vultures, or crows is called the tīrtha-srāddha, which 
brings satisfaction to the ancestors." At a normal sraddha, such unclean 
animals must be kept out of view, but this rule does not apply to tīrtha- 
érüddha. The reason for this is that the ancestors come together to a tīrtha 
in the form of these birds.5' If one is unable to follow the complete 
procedure of sraddha, one should merely offer pindas made of grits, wheat- 
cake, rice pudding, oil-cake or jaggery.? The son, grandson, great- 
grandson, wife, brother or brother's children, or other descendants who 
offer the same piņdas are worthy to perform srüddha..? Even a son whose 
father is alive may perform tīrtha-srāddha, except in certain cases.’ One 
who has not been initiated, an inheritor of property, and a šūdra may also 
perform srāddha at a tīrtha! The uninitiated man, women, and $üdras 
should have srāddha performed with the aid of a brahmana or perform 
it themselves without mantras, according to local custom." Srāddha for the 
husband should never be performed by a woman who has a son.” Ascetics 
and outcastes can not perform tirtha-éraddha. The sraddha performed at 
a tīrtha is said to be eternal and gives immense pleasure to the pitrs. 
Amongst the several sraddha-desas river-sides and tīrthas are also 
included. It is, therefore, but natural that Prayāga, being one of the 
foremost holy places, has been strongly recommended as one of the right 
places for the offering of srāddha. The srāddha performed there is said to 
become inexhaustible in fruits. The Matsya Purana calls Prayaga Se 
that fulfils the desires of the worshipper.'' The Visņu Dharmasūtra © says 


that a srāddha offered at Prayaga confers eternal bliss upon the performer. 


According to the Garuda Purana,* the pindas offered at Prayaga for the 


i rted souls fully serve their initiating purpose. The 
ES GE those, s r s Sraddha for their ancestors 
SE Se in the brilliant brahma-kula and attain the Brahmahood. They 
kājās rted to the Visnuloka where they thrive under the feet of Visnu. 
Ws EOS do not have to visit the world again.’ The Padma Purana 
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declares that the pitrs of those who perform sraddha for their pleasures 
before the image of Visnu at this sacred place attain the region of Visnu.“ 
That Prayāga was one of the holy places where it was regarded meritorious 
to perform śrāddha ceremony, is also attested to by the Banaras copperplate 
inscription of king Karnadeva of the Kalacuri dynasty. King Karnadeva 
issued this land-grant at Prayāga after bathing in the Veņī and worshipping 
God Siva on the occasion of the annual srāddha (sarivatsara sraddha) of his 
father, Gārīgeyadeva, on Saturday, the second lunar day of the dark 
fortnight of Phālguna in the Kalacuri year 793 corresponding to the 9th 
of January, C.E. 1042.!56 


DANA 


Daina is the generic word for gift with its etymological root in ‘da’; to give 
is dana. Therefore, it generally refers to the act of giving, bestowing, 
granting, yielding and presentation. It consists of the cessation of one’s 
ownership over a thing and creating the ownership of another over that. 
The latter occurs when the receiver accepts the thing. The acceptance may 
be mental or vocal or physical.” According to Devala, only that is 
described as dana when wealth is given according to sastric rites so as 
to reach a receiver who is a fit recipient as defined in the šāstras.'?* Dana 
has been eulogised from the Rgveda onwards. It is said that making gifts 
is the only piety in the Kali age,” and that the creatures have no greater 
piety on the earth than that of making gifts.’ The gifts are said to have 
great purificatory powers. They are said to give pomp and pleasure to 
donor both in this life and the next. For example, "The man who makes 
gifts, the man who sees (them), the man who hears (about them), and the 
vipra who accepts them, all become free from sins...the man gets rid of 
all his sins and attains the abode of Visnu" Miserly habits and deceitful 
economy in gifts are condemned. For instance, those who are the misers 
and those who do not give anything to the brahmanas, are condemned to 
hell and its severe tortures."? It is laid down that the offer of a gift should 
be made only to a brāhmaņa and never to a ksatriya, vai$ya or šūdra.”3 
Manusmrti"* and Visnu Dharmasütra,"5 etc. give a list of persons to rektora 
gifts should not be offered. The Purāņas state that whatever is the most 
ET and what one prizes most, be given as gift.176 
isits to holy places ar ith gi à 

because gifts Ze e a e < Se EEN 
ancient scriptures specify the names of pl Tom UN eM De Ihe 
a places like Kuruksetra, Prayāga, 


Purusottamaksetra, etc. where gifts given bring good results. Prayāga is 


however, generally referred to as a sacred place fit f i 
ner: SE or making charities. 
In the Mahābhārata, it is stated that even a small thing EE es 
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KEEN 
abos > an to perform in this world than 
making charities in Prayāga.”* The Agni Purana says that an act of charity 
done and performed there puts forth immortal fruits." The same Purana 
again mentions that a man who doles out charities at Prayaga goes to 
heaven after death and becomes a monarch in his next existence. The 
Brahma Purāņa says that dana made at this sacred place yields one thousand 
times more of merit than at any other tīrtha.'*! The same Purana declares 
that gift made there is the very door to heaven and salvation.” The Purana 
assures the pilgrims that whatever gifts are made according to their 
abilities at Prayaga tend to confer inexhaustible rewards.'® Therefore, the 
Nāradīya Purana rightly advises that one should give charitable gifts at 
Prayaga in accordance with the capacity of one’s resources. 

It is generally mentioned in the Puranas that if men make gifts of cows, 
of gold pieces, of precious stones, of pearls and of their other belongings, 
their pilgrimage becomes fruitful and they collect religious merits.” It is 
said that when a man makes gifts according to his ability and wealth, the 
fruit of his pilgrimage increases and he remains in heaven till the 
dissolution of the world." It is stated that one, who offers a tawny-reddish 
milch cow with her horns adorned with gold, hoofs with silver and neck 
covered with silken-cloth, along with a milking pot of bell-metal, cloth and 
jewels, to a virtuous and dispassionate brahmana, well-versed in the Vedas, 
at Prayaga, dwells in heaven or in the region of Rudra for as many thousand 
years as the cow has hair-pores on her body.'®” At the time of his rebirth, 
the very same cow saves him from hell. He is born in the Uttara Kuru 
region and enjoys a long life. The gift of only one milch cow instead of 
hundred thousands of dry cows alone helps the wife, sons and kinsmen 
of the donor to cross the sea of troubles with ease. For this reason the 
gift of a cow is said to be the best of all charities, because a single cow 
protects the donor from all sins. One who offers his virgin daughter 
(kanya) in the arsa form of marriage in the area between the Ganga and 
the Yamuna at Prayaga, in accordance with the prescribed rites, does not 
have to visit the frightful hell on account of that deed alone. Rather, he 
is imported to the Uttara Kuru region and thrives there perpetually.” One 
who offers food (annadana) at this sacred place gets the same as by 
providing to a crore of brahmanas.1% The man who makes a gift of garments 
to yogins for their protection from cold Des Bae the merit of installing 
the images of Visnu in all the three worlds." The gifts of edible grains, 
sesamum (tila), blankets, butter, etc. at Prayāga are highly recommended 
to be of immense merits.'”* Even a particle of the various 


d onsidered 
SEH those of a daughter, a cow, land and gold made there 


kinds of gifts like 
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is said to egual the merit of their totality existing in the universe.? 

The merit of gifts given at Prayāga is, thus, great and endless, and 
has been sung of from very early times. This is the place which has always 
attracted religious minded persons and liberal benefactors to make gifts 
and offerings. The practice of making gifts there was observed not only 
by the common people but also by the kings. We find frequent references 
to the fact how princes came to make charities at the site of the holy 
Sangama. Kings from the Deccan often visited Prayaga on pilgrimage and 
made suitable grants in charity to commemorate the event 

Thus, the Ridhapur copperplate inscription (assigned to 5th-6th cent. 
C.E.) mentions the grant of a village called Kadambagiri by Maharaja 
Bhavattavarman (Bhavadattavarman) of the Nala family to 
Matradhyadattàryya and his eight sons of the Parāšara gotra, with libations 
of water, for blessing the matrimonial relationship of the king and his queen, 
while he (probably together with his queen) was staying as a pilgrim at 
Prayāga, "the place blest by the favour of Lord Prajapati at the confluence 
of the Ganga and the Yamunā”."5 Similarly, the Nagardhana plate of 
Svamiraja (dated C.E. 573) records that while staying at the Catukavata 
(probably Aksayavata) in the midst of the Garīgā, Svāmirāja donated, with 
a libation of water, the village named Ankollika on the left bank of the 
river Sūla, (situated) to the west of the agrahāra village Acalapur and to 
the east of Srīparņikā, to certain brāhmaņas of the White and Black 
Yajurveda and of the Samaveda.'% 

Hsüan Tsang!% mentions that it was at the confluence of the two rivers 
that from time immemorial, royal and noble personages, endowed with 
virtue and love, went and distributed costly presents to the destitute and 
the infirm, and hence, it came to be known as the ‘Arena of Charity'. He 
refers to how king Harsavardhana (seventh century C.E.) every fifth year 
of his regin used to distribute all the surplus of his treasury at Prayaga. 
He even used to give away his crown and rich clothing and took from 
b sister Rajyasri a common garment which had already been worn.!% The 
e wo Rer the sixth quinquennial assembly of the king there, 

i ys that from the three precious objects (Buddha, Dhamma and 
Sangha) down to the poorest orphans, there was no one who had not shared 
his bounty.” 

The Mainamati inscription refers to Ladahac E 
1020) of the royal family of the Candras of Ed eh eo 
Prayaga and made charitable offerings at this tīrtha which is sanctified 
by the Ganga and the Yamuna.2” The Jhüsi copperplate of the RUE 
king Trilocanapaladeva of Kanauj (C.E. 1027) says that Trilocanapāla GE 
in residence on the bank of the Ganga near Prayaga, having bathed in o 
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GE WE Siva, etc. gave the village Lebhundaka in 
| : A isaya, to six thousand brāhmaņas belonging to Pratisthāna, 
who were o vangus gotras and pravaras and were followers of various 
Vedic schools The Banaras copperplate inscription of the Kalacuri king 
Karnadeva (C.E. 1041) informs that king Karnadeva, having bathed at Veni, 
worshipped the God Trilocana (Siva), and performed the proper rites at 
the annual funeral ceremony in honour of his father Gangeyadeva, granted 
the village Susi to the learned Visvarūpa, a student of the Vajasaneya sakha, 
who belonged to the Kaušika gotra and whose ancestors had come from 
the village of Vesala.” 

A copperplate inscription of the Gahadavala king Govindacandra of 
Kanuaj (C.E. 1125) mentions that Govindracandra, having bathed in the 
Ganga, at Srisa-pratisthana, having satisfied, in due form, the divinities of 
the Vedas, the saints, deceased mortals, etc. taking water in his palm 
purified by bending it into the shape of a cow’s ear, and by kuša grass 
granted the village of Agodalī in the pattalā (canton) of Haladoya (probably 
modern Haradoi district of Uttar Pradesh) to the fortunate Chichasarman 
and Vachatasgarman of the Gautama gotra?” The Bhadavana grant (C.E. 
1127) of the same king says that the village of Bhadavana (probably the 
modern village of Budawan in tehsil Karchana of the Allahabad district) 
together with the hamlets of Bhatavali and Laghu-Bhadavana in the pattala 
of Mahavisa was granted by king Govindracandra to two brahmanas by 
the name of Kumārašarman of the Kāšayapa gotra and Silasarman of the 
Bharadvaja gotra. The inscription mentions that the grant was made by him 
after he had bathed at Prayaga according to the sacred rites, holding water 
in the palm of the hand and having worshipped god Vasudeva and having 
made oblations to the fire. The object of the grant is said to be the 
acquisition of merit and renown for the donor and his parents" The 
Kamauli plate of king Jayacandradeva of Kanuaj (C.E. 1171) records that 
Jayacandradeva, after bathing on the manvantaradi at the confluence of the 
rivers at Prayaga, in the presence of the God Gangaditya, granted the 
village of Kusuphata (modern Kusūngur near Manasatirtha) in the Mahaso 
pattala (Sahason in the Allahabad district), to the mahāpurohita 


Praharajasarman, a brāhmaņa of the Bandhula gotra, and a student of the 


Y 9 da. 
"he Rājatarangiņī of Kalhana?* mentions that king Jayapida of Kashmir 


(c. the end of the eighth century C.E.) used to give rich gifts to the 
brahamanas at this place. Once he came to Prayaga, followed by a large 
retinue, with great pomp, and made a gift of a lakh less one of horses 
to the vipras, along with rich daksiņā (gifts of money). He also engraved 
a seal with the challenge, “If any one else should grant here (at Prayaga) 
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a complete lakh of horses, my seal may be replaced by his own”. The same 
text informs that this record of king Jayapida remained unchallenged and 
the proud princes drank the holy Gangā water from the vessels marked 
with that king's seal and felt pained in their minds. We should note that 
the sacred water of the Ganga is still carried in sealed pots and bottles 
to distant parts of India. It would be interesting to find evidence for 
Kalhaņa's (12th century C.E.) statement that a seal with Jayāpīda's name 
was still used in his own time for the sealing of such pots at Prayāga. 
The Vikramankadevacarita informs that its author, Bilhana (11th-12th century), 
came to Prayaga out of his religious leanings. He spent, in pious gifts, the 
wealth earned by him, which were the wonder of the universe.” 

However, there is another side of the picture, where the acceptance 
of a gift in a Hrtha is prohibited. It is generally stated that one should not 
accept any gift in a holy place or in a sacred shrine. He should, in all 
needs, remain steady and should not yield to temptations,2 because greed 
of money causes degradation. It is said that one who accepts a village, 
gold, pearl or any other gift within the area between the Ganga and the 
Yamuna at Prayāga, either for his own purpose or for the purpose of 
obsequial rites or even in the worship of deities, is to have all his pious 
deeds in the holy place devoid of benefit as long as he enjoys that 
treasure.^? Deceitful economy in making charities at Prayāga is also looked 
down upon. It is said that he who gives alms to the brahmanas with any 
feeling of conceit derives no benefits.*' 

Prayaga is, thus, undoubtedly, one of the sacred places where it is 
as meritorious to give away even a smallest copper coin in gift as it would 
be to lavish a lakh elsewhere. The gifts of gold, kine, land, and kanya, etc. 
are highly recommend there. At the same time the 
Prayaga is reprobated with equal emphasis. This may sound paradoxical, 
but there are some sound reasons behi 


appears to be a sort of warning to the recipients, so that their chief purpose 
should not be to collect more and mor 


t become a tool of extortion on the 
takaras were aware of the working 
„ Of which greed for money is one. Thus, while 
s within the sanctified area of the 
gising the grant of gifts in Prayāga 
checks in order to keep the institution 
s and the greedy. While it is difficult 


our law-givers created certain in-built 
safe and pure from the unscrupulou 
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to settle the question whether one really obtains the various merits accruing 
from the performance of charities, as promised by the texts, the conclusion 
is inescapable that this age-old practice shows the firm faith of the devotees 
in the sacredness of Prayága and in the enormous religious significance 
of the institution of dëng 
The beliefs of the people of India visualized the forces of nature, 
crystallized into the attributes of divinity, operating to promote the 
production. They also serve a magico-religious function where they are 
symbolic of communion with the supernatural power. Rituals have their 
definite and particular forms, and their indigenously, historically and 
locally defined elements. They are not meaningless symbols. R.S. Sharma 
rightly puts it, ‘Rituals have their origin and growth in reality. Even the 
wild growth of plants and vegetation is governed by certain laws. Rituals 
therefore do not grow in a vacuum. They owe their origin to certain material 
and social environments which they subserve and perpetuate. Even those 
who suspect their historical value consider many rituals as symbols of 
fertility. And fertility represents production and reproduction without which 
human society can not continue"?! The tract of land between the Ganga 
and the Yamuna is personified as the symbol of fertility," the nerve centre. 
of which is Prayaga. The various rituals commended for observance at 
Prayaga serve as an indispensable guide to both social and economic 
developments in the region in historical perspectives. The extravagant 
praises of tirtha-rituals may not be dismissed as mere hyperbole in the light 
of the fact that pilgrimage is superior to Vedic sacrifices, because of its 
simplicity and availability to all. However, the details of such rituals are 
described and analysed by the Dharmašāstra-writers at great length, often 
to the point of legalism and pedantry. Though most frequently we meet 
with the prescription of ablutions, the ancestral rites — tarpana, pindadana 
and srāddha — possibly are the first to become connected with the cult of 
sacred places. This connection may have lain close at hand because the 
libations of water are preferably made in a river. Bath, tonsure and fast 
are acts of self-purification. The thyme snāna-dāna has become current in 
the tīrtha-māhātmyas, as has bhukti-mukti (happiness and release from 
rebirth). When the pilgrim participates in rituals, they reinforce holy beliefs 
about the sanctity of the tīrtha. Prayāga is the king of tīrthas. Many rituals 
and devotional activities carried on there substantially contribute to its 


glory. 
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in the lives to come’. 

NP, 11.63.108; Apastambasmrti, [.33-34; Vrddhahritasmrti, IX. 386; Parasarasmrti, 

IX 54-55; Mit. on Yāj., III. 263-264; TP, 50-51. 


TP, 51; TS, 21. 

TS, 23; Kane, op.cit., Vol. IV, p.608. It is noteworthy that women have to 
shave their heads at Tirupati Devasthānam. But I have no knowledge of 
any šāstric injunction about that. 

TP, 337; YT, 2.3.6. 

TC, 33; TP, 37. 

NP, 11.62.51; TS, 18; TP, 63, 336. 

NP, 11.63.105-106; Garigavakyavali, 298; TC, 32; TS, 17; TP; 335: 

TS, 17; Kane, op.cit., Vol. IV, p.602 fn. 

Bhāskaraksetra is Prayāga according to some and Koņārka according to 
others. In this context, Bhāskaraksetra is really Prayāga and not Koņārka, 
because the verse occurs in the Prayāga-māhātmya of the Naradiya Purana 
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32. 
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(11.62.49). TP (57) has the same conclusion (ITT ATeHtetacafafa). So the 
view of Nārāyaņabhatta (gen meda Po 
TL A arian . TS, 20) that Bhaskaraksetra of this verse 
refers to Konarka is not acceptable. 

Tem wary d fa qed Ja wq | 

fra gata wal dc vane au 

NP, 11.62.48. 


NP, Il. 62.49; PdP, IV.19.2, 27; VisP, III. 12.38; VaP g. by TC, 14; TP, 38; 
TS, 20. 

Ensink, J., ‘Problems of the Study of Pilgrimage in India’, Indologica 
Taurinensia, Vol. Il, pp.64-71; ‘Hindu Pilgrimage and Vedic Sacrifice’, in 
Ludwik Sternbach Felicitation Volume, part I, pp.111-113. 

Ensink, J., Problems of the Study of Pilgrimage in India’, Indologica 
Taurinensia, Vol. II, p.64. 

MP, 101.2-30; PdP, 1.20.145-176, V.89.12-42, VI.126.12-24. 

Kane, op.cit., Vol. IV, pp.591-594. 

Amado, Pierre, ‘Le Bain dans le Gange — sa Signification’, Bull. de l’ Ecole 
Francaise d’ Extreme — Orient, Tome LVIII, pp.197-216. 


MP, 101.1. 

NP, 11.31.13. 

Mbh, XIII.111.9. 

SkP, IV.6. 33 = TSSP, 69. 
SkP, IV.6. 35 = TSSP, 69. 


SkP, IV.6. 36 = TSSP, 69; NP, Il. 62.19. 

BP, 25.4; SkP, IV. 6. 38 = TSSP, 69. 

Mbh, 11.80.51 = TP, 19; VamP, 36. 78-79. 

Kane, op.cit., Vol. IV, p.569. 

Mbh, II. 83.90, 90.11 = TSSP, 300-301. 

SkP, IV. 6. 34 = TSSP, 69. 

MP, 103.15-16 = ToK, 137; PdP, III. 41.16-17; NP, II.63.71b-73a. 
Majjhimanikaya, 1.39; Jātaka, VI.198.3ff. (543). 
Rgveda (khila), 221a = TC, 47 = TS, 3. 

Mbh, Ill. 83.76 = ToK, 152; = KP, I. 35.12: NP, 
142-143 = TS, 28; PdP, Ill. 39.77, 43.22. 
see III. 83.78 = ToK, 153; NP, Il. 63.42; PAP. III. 39.81, 43.48b-49a; MP, 105.48 
= TS, 30. E 
KP, 1.34.20 = TS, 28; PdP, IIL41.5, 43.54: NP, II.63. - ; - 
SEC Zë 11.63.130b-131a; MP, 103.4b 
SkP, IV.7.46. 

SkP, IV.7.54; PdP, VI. 25.23. 

BP, 59.21; YT, 11.6.168. 
PaP, VI.24.6. 
Raghuvarisa, XIII. 58a. 
MP, 107.14 = TvK, 148- 


IL. 63.43; MP, 105.21 = ToK, 


TS, 29; PdP, III. 45.13b-14a; NP, 11.63.46. 
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MP, 107.15 = TvK, 148= TS, 29; PdP, III. 45.15b-16. 
NP, II. 63.102. 
NP, 1I.63.61b-62a; PdP, VI. 126.36. 
PdP, VI. 126.34. 
NP, II. 31.23a; TSSP, 322. 
PdP, VI. 244. 


Mbh, XIII.26.35 = TS, 37; MP, 106.7 = ToK, 14; KP. I. 36.1 = TS, 30; NP, 
II. 63.7-12, 37; SkP, IV. 7.57; PdP, III. 44.7b-8a, VI 126.43, 53-57 = TC, 18- 
19 = TS, 31 = TP, 330; PdP, VI. 127.147 = TC, 21 = TS, 31 = TP, 333. 
NP, 11.63.161-18; PAP, VI. 126.25-27a- TS, 40; TC, 19. 

NP, II. 63.5. 

NP, II. 63.20b-21a. 

PdP, VI. 23.11. 

PdP, VI. 91.25. 

NP, 11.31.27-28, 63.40, 85; PdP, VI. 127.58, 151; TS, 31, 37-38, 42; Cf. Malaviya, 
M., 'Màghamàsa ke Vrataparvon ka Mahatmya’, in D.P. Dubey (ed.), 
Kumbhaparva Prayaga,pp.98-112. 

AgP, 111.10b-11a; MP, 106.8; PdP, III.44.8; KP, I. 36.2; NP, II. 63.74b-75a. 
TS, 33; Kane, op.cit., Vol. IV. p.617. 

NP, II. 63.77-79; PdP, VI. 126.58-73 = TC, 27 = TS, 36. 

NP, II. 63.80-89; PAP, VI. 127.153-162 = TC, 28-29 = TS, 34. 

Spera, G., 'Some Notes on Prayāga Mahatmya’, Indologica Taurinencia, Vol. 
V, p.189. 

BhavP, IV. 122.12-14 = TS, 39; Kane, op.cit., Vol. IV, p.617. 

eS Ta cmd "froen Ta | 

PTA d da geloos) a Il 

PdP, VI. 126.20 = TC, 19 = TS, 43 = TP, 331; NP, Il. 63.13b-14a. 

NP, II. 63.14b-15a; PdP, VI. 126.21 = TC, 19 = TS, 43 = TP, 381. 
moto q wm PATI a | 

Tee fq tmm: = gett | 

wama x wer wen a Pr: U 

TS (BP), 41. 


PdP, VL. 91.24. 
BhavP, IV. 122.35 = TS, 41. 


aaa <Ñ od 3 cmenfed < | 
zeg w: open wa < Bd gët Il 
NP, II. 63.104; TS (PdP), 41. 
aseene Wm il ga | 
aera ya AMA A RT IH 
aH q wed Gam q ay | 
wfaedfsa og xd dn vatu, dd 


Ts (BP), 41. 
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NP, II. 31.14. 

Kane, op.cit., Vol. II, pp.668-669, 689-695. 

Tas mg dd ae ag wm | 

afar dej +q feed wn H 

SkP, IV. 6.60 = TSSP, 323, 386 = TP, 67. 

ws cw deg ag da wi | 

DvP g. in TSSP, 324 = TP, 73. 

qaqaq, agfaisteidemmmia afar | gata 
q b fat mand whofe gut fears "ga 
fawd | age wama megaa nemi - 
wmi FM ga räif fuu | 

TSSP, 330. 2-331; TP, 69. 

fifty medie actly a Toto: | 

ATH: fred fa fef afer: 1 

TSSP, 326; TP, 68. 

aq dd a: erat Ó wa fam 1 

frafa tera Tue at: Uu 

TSSP, 325; TP, 68. 

TSSP, 322.2. 

rsen Q Tq seg gu | 

sec datts got: get SUT LI 

STRA Cosme MA | 

w cer wm usq; gna: (di 

VisP, III. 11.37.38 = TSSP, 329. 


TSSP, 332.1 — 334.13; Kane, op.cit., Vol. II(1), p.692. 
TSSP, 326.1. 


Rae mt CUNT "rd, | 


Saar Career carp ds mam se | 
X gta aq d cwmewesfumdfemr 1 
er 

Senge gei < facie i 


VisP, III. 11.32-36 = TSSP, 327. 
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aia ua | 
ameter steen di 
VaP, II. 48.21-22 = TSSP, 328, 337. 
getraut wT gue s | 
STEAM vg dy salqa di 
or 
HATS SHT TATA | 
Up att da gui ag M TA Ji 
TSSP, 335, 336; Kane, op.cit., Vol. II, p.668. 
TSSP, 343.2 — 344.4. 
TSSP, 345, 571. 
Kane, op.cit., Vol. IV, p.592, fn. 1340. 
MP, 103.17 = TvK, 138 = TC, 25 = TS, 17 = TP, 324; PdP, HI. 41.18b-19; 
NP, II.63.59-60a. 
PdP, WI. 43.35-39. 
NP, II. 63.93. 
Kane, op.cit., Vol. IV, p.52. 
IGA mÀ w sm À: We | 
sqa: cw fara: cendres: 1 
BhavP, Brahmapava, 64.4, Vyasa g. by Aparārka, p.199 = Smrticandrikā, II, 
p.355. 
mana eet aq am "mi: ee | 
sad TAR + Sr MT, IH 
Haradatta on Gautama Dharmasūtra, 19.11. 
Brhadaranayaka Up., IV. 4.22; Gautama Dharmasūtra, 19.15; Visnu Dharmasūtra, 
54.29; Manusmrti, XI. 203; Mbh, XIII. 109.63; Kane, op.cit., Vol. IV, p.53. 


Tait. Sam., I. 6.7.3-4. 
Gobhila Grhyasitra, I. 5.26; Khadira Grhyasūtra, II. 1.4, 6; Moh, XIII. 109; GP, 


I. 128.6-8; BhavP, I. 184.27; Devala g. by Aparārka, p.199; Smrticandrikā II, 
p.355; Kane, op.cit., Vol. IV, p.53; ToK, intro., XLVIII-XLIX. 
ToK, intro., XLVIII. 
ad MTA mÀ vi ud Va: | 
KREMI ca Ideas LI 
Baudhāyana emu 2.10.60. "fa: gemat | 
qe” AMAA | 
vay enfe pima ea Taser | 
ToK, intor, XLIX and fn. 2. 
Mbh, XIII. 109. 110. 
quii 


Mbh, XIII. 109.1. 
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125. 


126. 
127. 
128. 
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131. 
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dienaa: det: na ged da | 

SkP, IV. 6.65a = TSSP, 229, 249 = TP, 47. 

der mela cms Cum, | 

IVARS dei déin J 

NP g. in TSSP, 214 = TP, 48. 

ged Managva gddideg fafa: | 

asifa ss fame faci mam, dU 

VaP, II. 43.42; NP, II. 62.45; GP, I. 84.4; SkP and Devala q. in TP, 47 and 
50; Devala q. in TSSP, 226. The first half is AgP, 115.7a. SkP q. in TC, 14, 


16, however, mentions Ganga in place of Kuruksetra: Kane, op.cit.,Vol. IV, 
p.574. 


visere, datu fee fq few | 

wm MARTA ATA, IH 

sqan aaia fag <s | 

Heated ss TIM oi gH 

SkP, VII. i. 28.64 — 65a, 78b. = TSSP, 212. 

ctdgaraa maa: | Tok, 11. 

sqan fee «era: | TC, 14. 

META zum. | TSSP, 225.6. 

waded  fafus sr ` didufaffoeiuatge?  CHPRATETARSRISYWSWHNE | 
svar faqaq ora ff sN: ari eq | TP, 48. 
a mata waf Mega aft tee: fag: | 

TSSP, 2242. wd ^ ootd famed: | TP, 49 
wea AGA FM saiten d 

gad o: Haire Pad |! SKP, VIL i. 28.126. 

Kata QA: Sd degt: gear) l 

STATE] don: gata MEA Mad 1 SkP, IV. 6. 66. 

garen fered gate waf d 

Wet qani wdb gei saq I 

NP, II. 63.107; TC, 35; TS, 19; TSSP, 278, 551. 

ViSP, VI. 8.29. 


MP, 107.3-5 = TvK, 147 = TS, 50 = TP, 345; PaP, Ill. 45.2-4 = TC, 50. 
MP, 106. 20-21 = ToK, 147 = TCI 30-31 = TS, 56 = TP, 341; NP, II. 63.100b- 
101a; KP, 1.35.14-15; PdP, III. 44.21-22. 


MP, 106.2 = ToK, 145 = TS, 57 = TP, 340; PAP, 111.44.2. 


E 105.43 = TvK, 144 = TS, 56 = TP, 340; KP, L. 35.27; PdP, Ill. 43.43b- 
a. 

Kane, op.cit., Vol. V, pp.1-462; Nambiar, K.D., Narada Purāņa — A Critical 
Study, pp.232-277; Parui, S.S., Kuruksetra in the Vāman Purana, pp.152-158 
Mbh, II. 280.3, V. 39.56-57; Kane, op.cit., Vol. V, p.28. ` a 


i 
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Kane, op.cit., Vol. IV, p.349. 
Rgveda, VIII. 30.3, 63.1. 
AS Was (ere) ser sÑ ste | Panini, V. 1.109. 
wd sara < AGA | Pratimānātaka, V, p.135. 
Za em s og a asa faf a aq | 
"gess! fates < AGRA i 
BP q. in Srāddha Prakasa, pp.3, 6 = Srāddhakalpalatā; p.3 = Parasara Madhaviya, 
I. 2.299; Kane, op.cit., Vol. IV, p.334 with fn.751. Though this verse is ascribed 
to the BP, it is not found in the existing one. 
SkP, VI. 218.3. 
BP, 220.117-118; NP, I. 28.82-84; MarP, 29.38; AgP, 163.41-42; MP, 18.11-12; 
Yājūa., 1.269. 
Kane, op.cit., Vol. IV, p.335; Salomon, R., The Bridge to the Three Holy Cities, 
intro., XXX. 
Kane, op.cit., Vol. IV, p.266. 
dA aen vied et | 
saad abt d gsm, 1 
DvP q. in TSSP, 402 = TvK, 10 = TC, 10 = TP, 73; NP Il. 62.38. 
+ Wiel Eaädeatiba wa < ll 
SkP, IV. 6. 58a = TSSP, 404. 
Kane, op.cit., Vol. IV, pp.369-370, 380-381. 
Salomon, R., The Bridge to the Three Holy Cities, intro., XXIX. 
+ an 4 a WB d AKA MMA, | 
wea grad dii gei TAUFA 1 
Prabhasakhanda of the SkP q. in TSSP, 390 = Sraddhakalpalata, 108. 
amam em di s get tu | 
mia war td wei Dës 1 
fread a zen fag ram, | 
fast da e a a Pei war H A 
PdP, V.29.17-18; NP, II. 62.41-42; DvP q. in TvK, 10 = TC, Til = Garigavakyavali, 
1292 TSSP, 381 = TP, 73 = Srāddhaviveka, 15 = Srāddhakalpalatā, 107. 
TSSP, 388.2-389.10. 
gained da ESATA, d 
gai a Di dia? fees I í Y 
SkP, IV. 28.9; DvP q. in TSSP, 407 = TP, 76; Hemadri q. in Sraddhacandrika, 
141-142; Srūddhakalpalatā, 109. I 
snared a did zy Gra gi s | 
aga: faii gara ufo Š un: [ 
BhavP q. in TSSP, 410; Srāddhakalpalatā, 109. 


412.1-463.2. e "e 
dex Ratnāvalī g. in TSSP, 411 = TP, 76 = Srāddhacandrikā, 142. 
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PdP, V. 29.13b-14a; NP, IL62.40b-41a; DvP g. in TvK, 10 = TC, 11 = 
Gmigāvākyāvalī, 129 = TSSP, 381 = TP, 73 = Srāddhaviveka, 15 = Sraddhakalpalata, 
107. 

Devala g. in TSSP, 412 = TP, 76. 

waa: fred g ad: vada q | 

piaga fray Ta N IH 

PdP, V. 29.12; SkP, IV. 6.58b-59a; NP, II. 62.39; DvP g. in ToK, 10 = TC. 
11 = Gangāvākyāvalī, 129 = TSSP, 532 = TP, 73 = Sraddhacandrika, 142. 
TSSP, 552-553.2. 

TSSP, 553.3-561.3. 

TSSP, 566.3-568, 570. , 

TSSP, 568 = Smrtyarthasāra, 56 = Srāddhakalpalatā, 108. 

WAM A det Wd: Me “erqi | 

TSSP, 564; Srāddhacandrikā, 143; Srāddhakalpalatā, 108. 

+ ma gp fay: sme enaa, | 

wa Pos Temm sq H 

TSSP, 345, 571; Srāddhacandrikā, 143. 

Kane, op.cit., Vol. IV, pp.377-378. 


AgP, 111.7b; KP, II. 20.29; VdP, I. 144.4; VaP. Il. 15.92b; BrhP, Il. iii. 13.100a, 
Sankhasmrti, 14.27. 


MP, 21.8. 

Visņu Dharmasūtra, 85.28. 

GP, I. 81.3a. 

THK FA sr MT: | 

AS Us asa aera at ag i 

Prater emm Taetoëe gan, | 

ga: Pac! MSSM: ram: d 

BP q. in TS, 26. 

PdP, VI. 91.22 = TS, 26. 

ga fug: SIKA dart sr PAEAN- 
Rimi maan du ue sv Šaša Prett. ———— 
Ep. Ind., Vol. II. p.310; CII, Vol. IV (i), p.244. 


Sabara on Jaimini, VII. 1-5, IX. 4.32, IV. 2.2.28; Mitāksarā on Yājūavalkayasmriti, 
Il. 27; Kane, op.cit., Vol. II (2), p.841. 


Devala g. by Apararka, 287: Danakriya Kaumudī, 2; Dana Mayūkha, 3; Kane 
op.cit., Vol. II (2), p.842. ; 
Manusmrti, 1.86; KP, 1.28.27. 

KP, 11.26.56a. 

VP, 100.12-13. 

Ibid., 198, 76-78. 

NP, II.2.2-3. 

Manusmrti, IV. 193-200. 
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Viem Dharmasūtra, 93-7-13. 

MarP, 35.52-52; MP, 72.39; Kane, op.cit. 

Mbh, III. 85.82 = ToK, 152. Mir ge b 059 

GP, I. 51-29. 

AgP, 111.78. 

Ibid., 111.128. 

BP, 59.11b-12a. 

BP q. in TS, 27. 

Ibid., 24; Kane, op.cit., Vol. IV, p.601. 

NP, I1.63.113b. 

MP, 105.13-14, 16; NP, II, 114-115a; Kane, op.cit., Vol. IV, p.600. 
MP, 106.10. 

MP, 105.16-19; PdP, 42.17-21; KP, 1.34.45-46; TS, 25; ToK, 140; NP. 
II. 63.115b-119a. 

This Purāņic statement is referred to in an inscription from Ron 
(Dharwar district Maharashtra) of the reign of Cālukya king Jayasirnha II, 
dated C.E. 1022, thus : "To those who maintain this pious endowment will 
accrue the merit of decorating with gold the horns and hoofs of a thousand 
kine at Prayāga, ... and giving them, during an eclipse of the sun, to a 
thousand brahmanas learned in the Vedas...” Ep. Ind. Vol. XIX, p.226. 
MP, 105.21-22, NP, 1163.119b-122; PdP, 42.22-24; TvK, 140-141. 

MP, 106.8-9; PdP, 43.7-9; KP, 1.35.6-7; NP, 11.63. 125b-126; Tuk, 141; 
TS, 25. 

Arsa is one of the eight forms of marriages generally recognised by 
the ancient authorities. In it, the father of the bride receives a cow and 
a bull from the bridegroom. According to some, this form of marriage is 
nothing but a sale of the girl in a veiled manner. But according to others, 
arsa was the marriage of the daughter with a rsi (sage). It has been 
described as lawful for a brahmana by Baudhāyana (I. 11-20, 10.12-13), Visņu 
(XXIV. 27, 28), Vasistha (I. 29, 34) and Manu (III.23). Uttara Kuru region 
has been located in Southern Siberia by S.N. Pandey in his article entitled 
‘Identification of the Ancient Land of Uttara Kuru’ in the Journal of G.N. 
Jha Research Institute, Vol. XXVI, parts 1-3, 1970, p.135. But Zimmer and 
others place the Uttara Kuru region in Kashmir to the north of Kuruksetra 
(Jain, K.C., Prehistory and Protohistory of India, p.248). It is called the land 
of gods in the ancient literature. That is why the attainment of it was 
coveted by the devotees. 

BP q. in TS, 27. 
Ibid., 27. 
Ibid., 27-28. 


Ibid., 27. 
Ep.Ind., Vol. XIX, p.102; Vākātaka-Gupta Age, pp.375-376. 


Ep.Ind., Vol. XIX, p-100ff. The village Kadambagiri has been identified with 


Kalamba in the Yeotmal taluka of Berar. 
Ep.Ind., Vol. XXVIII, p.13. Svamiraja was a certain feudatory of an unknown 
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paramount sovereign in Vidarbha in the post-Vākātaka age. The village 
of Ankollika is modern Aroli on the right bank of the river Sur (Sūla) about 
8 miles south by east of Nagardhana near Rāmateka in the Nagpur district 
of Maharashtra; but there are no places corresponding to Acalapur and 
Srīparņikā in its vicinity. 

Watters, On Yuan Chwang, Vol. II, p.364. 

Hui-li, Life of Yuan Chwang, Eng. tr. by Beal, pp.183-187; Nehru, J.L., Discovery 
of India, p.127. 

Watters, op.cit., Vol. II, p.364. 

‘Mainamati plates’, Pakistan Archaeology, No.3, pp.22-55; Sarcar, D.C., Studies 
in the Religious life of Ancient and Medieval India, p.255. 

Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVIII, p.33ff. 

Ep.Ind., Vol. II, p.299ff. 

JASB, Vol. XXVII, p.243-44. 

Ep.lnd., Vol. XIX, p.291. 

Ep.lnd., Vol. IV, p.122. 

Rājatarangiņī IV. 414-18; Roy, U.N., Studies in Ancient Indian History and 
Culture, Vol. 1, p.227. 

Vikramünkadevacarita, 18. 90-91; Roy, op.cit., Vol. I, p.227. 

MP, 105.15; KP, I. 34-44; PdP, III. 42. 16b-17a; NP, 11.63. 123a-124a. 
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Chapter VI 


PRACTICE OF RELIGIOUS SUICIDE 


The Hindu scriptures ordain pilgrims to follow some observances and 
rituals at Prayaga. It is, however, not so well-known that the practice of 
suicide (kāyotsarga) — an important subject of sociological interest in Prayaga— 
was also believed to yield immense religious merits, and that Prayaga was 
famous as a sacred place fit for committing suicide in the past. 
Chattopadhyaya! has discussed the popularity of this practice at Prayaga 
in ancient times. Kane? has dealt with this topic briefly in his History of 
Dharmašāstra. Sirca? and Thakur! have made sundry references to the 
practice in their works. Their treatments of this important religious practice 
in the context of Prayaga are mostly tentative and sketchy. In fact, the rite 
has not yet been studied critically. The present chapter studies the practice 
of suicide at Prayaga from various angles drawing upon the vast and varied 
literary and epigraphic sources with a view to presenting a comprehensive 
account of the problem in all its ramifications. Hitherto untapped evidences, 
which have provided valuable information, are collected and examined. 
An attempt is also made to systematize all available data through critical 
analysis and proper evaluation. The popularity and gravity of the tradition 
of suicide at Prayaga from the ancient to the modern times has been 
rendered in historical perspective and its significance to the religious life 
of the people of India has been highlighted, and it may be found to be 
useful in understanding the cultural roles of a place of pilgrimage with 
reference to the complexities of Indian civilization. 

Suicide as a means of escape from the bodily or mental ills or for 
the acquisition of religious merit in the next world has been a recognized 
institution in the country from early times. The attitude towards suicide, 
as revealed in ancient Indian literature, suggests that the Vedic people 
looked upon it with abhorrence, while certain influential non-Vedic elements 
in the population approved of it, at least under special circumstances, and 
that the Vedic approach to the problem was gradually overshadowed by 
non-Vedic ideas. Therefore, a twofold attitude towards suicide is discernible 
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in the sacred texts.* It has been generally deprecated as a great sin by 
the Dharmašāstras. But exceptions to the condemnation of suicide are found 
in the Epics, the Smrtis, the Puranas, and the treatises on tīrtha in some 
cases”. Religious suicides are eulogized in them. Persons were allowed to 
kill themselves, for securing release from this world, at holy places such 
as Prayāga, Kasi, Amarakantaka, Prthūdaka, Purusottamaksetra and Srisaila. 

Among the holy places commended for religious suicide, Prayāga is 
the place where one is advised to commit suicide. An apocryphal verse 
from the Rgveda is cited as sanction for this. It says that those determined 
men who cast off their body at the confluence of the Gangā and the Yamunā 
secure immortality.* It is paraphrased in the Puranas’ and is quoted by 
the digest writers." Nilakantha, the seventeenth century commentator on 
the Mahabharata, holds that the khila verse does not encourage religious 
suicide and refers to natural death at Prayaga.! But Narayana Bhatta 
(sixteenth century) is of the opinion that it refers to wilful death at 
Prayaga." The tradition recorded in the Mahābhārata, the Puranas, the 
digests, and foreign accounts shows that the verse is indicative of deliberate 
separation of the body and the soul at Prayaga." Thus, it is the earliest 
known reference to the efficacy of religious suicide at Prayaga. 

The great popularity enjoyed by the custom of religious suicide at 
Prayaga can be seen in the Epic-Puranic injunction: “You should not pass 
over your wish about dying at Prayaga on account of the words of the 
Veda or the words of the people”. Here ‘the words of the Veda’ refer 
to Vedic passages condemning suicide,’ and ‘the words of the people’ to 
the Smrti injunctions against suicide. The ancient authorities generally 
interpreted the passage as laying down an exception to the prohibition of 
suicide by both the Veda and the people’s voice.” Thus, in spite of 
scriptural condemnation the popular practice had accepted the efficacy of 
suicide at Prayaga. 

The Puranas furnish detailed references to the practice of suicide at 
ee aa the religious merits accruing from it. The Matsya Purana says 
previous and fourteen subsequent e diene Ke se 

/ not be obtained b 3 h SE jai EB MBS 

MEM WE it surel x ge E it e the 

D asserts that he brise a as » pre Sahih Slane 

| : o apan, is life in this sacred place in any 

way does not incur the sin of suicide and Secures his desired obj 20 
The Garuda Purāņa declares that Prayaga i ie EG, 

SE rTaYāģa is a very holy place conducive 

to worldly enjoyments and salvation to those who die there.” The popular 

belief posted by several Puranic passages is that moksa results from dying 

at Prayaga.” Kalidasa (circa fourth — fifth centuries C.E.) also believed that 
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people. Killing themselves at the confluence of the Ganga and the Yamunā 
at Prayaga, became free from the cycle of births and deaths even though 
they may not have obtained the true knowledge (tattvāvabodha). 

Five different methods of suicide in Prayaga have been detailed in 
the Puranas: (i) suicide by drowing at the confluence of the Ganga and 
the Yamunā, (ii) termination of life voluntarily by falling head-long from 
the Vata-tree, (iii) self-cremation in slowly burning fire, (iv) hanging head- 
downwards over a blazing fire, and (v) cutting off slices of flesh from the 
body to feed carnivorous birds and bleeding into death. In the Kürma Purāņa 
the merit of suicide at the confluence of the Ganga and the Yamuna is 
equated with that of a yogi who is devoted to spiritual meditation." A 
man who commits suicide there is assured a long spell of existence in 
heaven where he enjoys the sensual pleasures in the company of divine 
women, till the time of his rebirth in a good family.” It is also said that 
he who drowns himself at the Sangama at the time of the lunar eclipse 
is freed from all his sins as the moon is released from the grasp of Rahu 
at the end of the eclipse. He attains the Somaloka where he enjoys pleasures 
with the Moon-god, and remains in heaven, attended upon by rsis and 
Gandharvas, for sixty thousand and sixty hundred years after which he 
is reborn in a prosperous family.” According to the same Purana, he who 
breathes his last at the foot of the Banyan tree (Vata-vrksa) of Prayaga finds 
his way to the Rudraloka.7 The Brahma Purana says that a person who 
jumps from this tree and ends his life attains the highest regions and does 
not incur the sin of suicide.” The Matsya Purana states that the man, who 
without any diseases, with unimpaired limbs and in full possession of his 
five senses, encompasses death in cowdung-fire at the confluence, is 
honoured in heaven for as many thousands of years as there are pores 
on his body. Such a person on rebirth becomes the king of Jambūdvīpa.” 
The same Purāņa further says that a man who stands upside down with 
outstretched arms and inhales smoke from below at Prayaga is glorified 
in heaven for a hundred thousand years after which he is reborn as an 
agnihotrin.? It is also mentioned that he who commits suicide by lopping 
off various limbs of his body and offering them to birds of prey enjoys 
bliss in the Somaloka for a hundred thousand years. Such a man when 
reborn becomes a king endowed with good qualities, comely features, 
learning, and sweetness of speech? Similar post-mortuary advantages are 
held out for self-destruction on the sands known as Urvasipulina® and in 
the contiguous Koti-tirtha.? Suicide in the Ganga especially at Prayaga is 
also commended. The inducements held out are happiness and sensual 
for many thousands of years and rebirth in a rich 


; jn heaven 
enjoyment in be obtained by dying in the Yamuna at 


family.” Emancipation can 
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Prayaga.5 Even for such people who remember Prayaga at the moment 
of death, the Puranas paint pictures of heaven as a promised land offering 
material abundance and sensual pleasure, where every appetite can be 
freely gratified.* 

The Purànic statements for religious suicide at Prayāga are corroborated 
by the accounts of foreign travellers and Muslim writers. The seventh 
century Chinese pilgrim Hsüan Tsang speaks of religious suicide committed 
by Indians at Prayaga. He describes the confluence of the two rivers as 
the place where many hundreds of people arrived everyday in the month 
of Magha to die by drowning themselves in the waters hoping to be reborn 
in heaven.” He adds that even animals killed themselves at Prayāga.”* He 
refers to a ‘widespreading umbrageous tree’ in front of a celebrated Deva- 
temple in the town itself, and to the presence of numerous bones of people 
who had sacrificed their lives by jumping from its branches (Pl. 13), a rite 
which had been practised at that spot from old times. Death by putting 
oneself to extreme pain and torture is also mentioned by him. He says that 
some people starved themselves to death on the sands of the river Ganga.” 
He describes in detail an austerity rite performed by the devotees there: 


High poles were erected in the Ganges at this place, each with a projecting peg 
near the top; at sunrise a devotee mounted a pole; holding on to the top with one 
hand and one foot, and supported by the peg, he stretched out his other arm and 
leg at full length. In this posture he followed keenly with his eyes the sun’s progress 
to the right, when the sun set the devotee came down from his perch to resume 
it next morning. This painful austerity was practised with the view of obtaining 


release from mortal life, and it was carried on for several tens of years without 
relexation.*! 


The passage has been translated differently by Watters and Beal. The 
difference is pronounced in respect of the lines concerning the pole or poles. 
Beal translates the relevant expression referring to ‘one high column’ 
whereas Watters mentions many ‘high poles’. John Irwin claims to have 
consulted the original Chinese text Si-yu-ki which, according to him 
supports Beal's translation.? We are not in a position to verify it from the 
original. However, we wonder if possibly the relevant expressions in the 
manuscripts consulted by the two English translators caused this difference 
But a careful investigation favours Watters' translation of the She-kia-fan : 
che which speaks of many poles. John Irwin identifies the ‘high dise 
with the Asokan pillar existing in the local fort of Prayāga (he actuall 
takes it to be a pre-Asokan brahmanical post). This creates difficul 4 
because it would not be possible for devotees to perform the type of SC 
mentioned by Hsüan Tsang. The Ašokan pillar is a single shaft of olished 
sandstone thirty-five feet in height, with a lower diameter of two e eleven 
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inches and an upper diameter of two feet two inches.“ It is doubtful if 
several devotees could simultaneously climb it, rest on it, and move with 
the moving direction of the sun with the help of one hand and one foot 
only. Thus, possibly the original passage referred to several poles used 
by devotees for this rite. It may be suggested that these poles were made 
of wood and were of different dimensions suitable for the religious rite 
mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim. 

Albirūnī in the eleventh century testifies to the continuance of the 
practice of suicide at Prayaga. He says that the brahmanas and ksatriyas 
were in the habit of committing suicide by climbing up the Banyan tree 
and throwing themselves into the Garīgā at Prayaga.* He adds that the 
Hindus tormented themselves with various kinds of tortures, which are 
described in their religious books, at the confluence of the Ganga and the 
Yamuna." The custom is recorded also by Mahmüd Gardizi who composed 
his famous book Kitab Zayn al-Akhbār in the middle of the eleventh century. 
He mentions a sect called ‘Trisuli’ (holders of trident) which followed the 
custom of committing suicide at the huge wide-spreading ‘batu’ (vata) tree 
on the Ganga near the confluence at Prayaga. Under it they had fixed a 
trisila which was made of iron and rose above the level of the river several 
tens of cubits. It was fixed in a perpendicular position into the soil. A man 
desirous of committing suicide climbed on to the tree, flung himself on 
to the stake, cut himself to pieces on its blades, and fell into the river. 
And the people who were there prayed for him and said, “He is gone to 
Paradise”. Gardizi further records that there was a sect of people who 
assembled daily on the spot where the Ganga unites with the Yamuna. 
Each brought with him a sharp weapon. One of the devotees who wished 
to purify himself and sought approach to God, came near them and they 
threw upon him whatever they had of garments, ornaments, golden 
necklaces, bracelets and the like, and they slew him with their weapons 
and cut him into two. They threw one part into the Ganga and the other 
into the Yamuna. They believed that the two streams would take him to 
paradise.“ Jinaprabha Sūri has also recorded that at Prayaga the Hindus 
(parasamayinah) epaiten y r suicide by piercing a sharp weapon 

i heir body. 
Ee in his Jāmieut-Tauārīkk (C.E. 1310) mentions that people 
mounted the Banyan tree to throw themselves into the Gangā to end their 
lives at Prayaga.? According to the Ain-i-Akbari of Abul Fazl (sixteenth 
century C.E.), the Hindus believed that the desires of a man who dies at 
Prayaga were gratified in his next birth, and that whoever committed 
suicide was guilty of a great crime except in this holy place where it met 
with exceeding reward? Abdul Qadir Badāunī (sixteenth century C.E.) in 
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his Muntakhab-ut-Tawārīkh writes that the Hindus considered Prayaga a holy 
place where they submitted themselves to all kinds of tortures for obtaining 
religious merits. Some splitted their tongues into two, others placed their 
heads under saws, and others entered hell by casting themselves down 
into the deep river from the top of a high tree, i.e., the celebrated Banyan 
tree of Prayaga.? Both the Khuldsat-ut-Tawarikh of Sujan Khattri (C.E. 1695) 
and the Chahār Gulshan of Rai Chatarman (C.E. 1759) mention that in former 
times there was a saw in the fort, under which devotees used to place 
their necks and make a sacrificial offering of their heads in the hope of 
final redemption and obtaining their desires in the next world. This practice 
was forbidden in the time of emperor Shāhjahān (C.E. 1628-1658). But it 
appears that later on it was resumed, for Joseph Tieffenthaler has observed 
in C.E. 1766-67: 


People say that behind this underground Cave (Pātālapurī temple), according to 
others, behind the thick towers situated to the east, on the way which leads to 
the Ganges, a long and very sharp axe hung by a cord, serving to cut the heads 
of those who wished to make a sacrifice to the idols. Others say that those who 
consecrated themselves sat by the killing axe and cut their throats, or cut their 
bodies into two. Others assure that it was a long and very sharp saw with which 
these voluntary victims cut their bodies into two parts. 


Walter Hamilton, who visited Prayāga in 1812, says that many persons 
renounce life there. They go in a boat to the spot where the two sacred 
streams meet, and, after having concluded certain prescribed ceremonies, 
and tied three large water-pots round their bodies, they sink into the 
confluence. To this fact adds Leopold von Orlich in 1843 that many of 
the fanatics “have thrown themselves with such impetuosity into the sacred 
depths that they were not seen to rise again” 

There are historical instances of religious suicide recorded in literary 
and epigraphic records. The story of king Pramati attaining emancipation 
in samādhi in the presence of his army at the junction of the Gangā and 
the Yamuna occurs in the Puranas.” He was one of the most remarkable 
rulers of ancient India, who appeared as the saviour of country and culture 
in the Kali age. It is not exactly known who this king Pramati of the Purānic 
description was. However, V.S. Agrawal and S.N. Roy have identified him 
with Candragupta II Vikramaditya (C.E. 375-413) of the Gupta dynasty. 
A.B.L. Awasthi has attempted to associate him with the Candella king 
Dhangadeva (C.E. 950-1002)? No solid arguments have been adduced in 
support of Pramati's identification either with Candragupta II Vikramaditya 
or Dhanga. S.R. Goyal has suggested his possible equation with the Gupta 
king Samudragupta (C.E. 350-375).9 A.M. Shastri, who has recently discussed 
the problem afresh, holds that "if the authors of the Purāņic accounts of 
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king Pramati had the career of any historical figure to serve as a model 
before themselves, it could have been no other than that of Samudragupta. 
He alone of all the ancient Indian rulers satisfies most of the eulogy of 
Pramati"." The identity of the king Pramati is thus uncertain. But the 
Purāņic references alluding his suicide at Prayāga may not be doubted, 
because the account is not an isolated phenomenon confined to one Purana 
text, but is deep-rooted in the Purana tradition. The Aphsad stone 
inscription of Adityasena mentions that Kumargupta (circa C.E. 354) of the 
later Gupta dynasty entered a fire of cowdung-cakes at Prayaga.* According 
to Fleet, this necessarily does not imply that Kumāragupta voluntarily 
embraced death by fire; it indicates that his funeral rites took place at 
Prayāga.* The majority of scholars do not accept his suggestion and hold 
that Kumāragupta burnt himself alive? There is a view? that unable to 
bear the humiliation of defeat at the hands of his Maukhari adversary 
Īsānavarman, Kumāragupta took this extreme step. It is, however, more 
likely that the self-immolation at Prayaga was inspired by the ruler's 
religious zeal The Baroda copperplate of the Rāstrakūta king Karka 
Suvarnavarsa possibly refers to Dhruva's (circa C.E. 794) drowning himself 
at the junction of the Ganga and the Yamunā.** 

The Sarikara-digvijaya of Mādhava Vidyaranya (C.E. 1295-1300) records 
that Kumārilabhatta (eighth century C.E.), the great authority on Pürva 
Mimamsa, burnt himself in the paddy-husk fire at Prayaga to expiate for 
the sin of betraying his Buddhist teachers.” His conduct is described as 
‘a vow enjoined in the scriptures'. This tradition of violent death by an 
eminent orthodox Vedist shows that the practice of religious suicide at 
Prayāga had come in yogue by the eighth century C.E. and that the Vedic 
attitude towards suicide had been seriously compromised with reference 
to this holy place. In this syncretism of Vedic and non-Vedic ideas about 
suicide lay the secret of its wide EE and Prayāga's rise to the foremost 

entre of religious suicides. 
SE SE stone im refers to the suicide of the Candella 
king Dhangadeva (C.E. 1001-02) at the age of over a hundred years in the 
waters of the Ganga-Yamuna-sangama.” Many Kalacuri inscriptions record 
that king Gangeyadeva Vikramaditya (circa C.E. 1015-41) obtained release 
together with his one hundred wives at the foot of the Banyan tree of 
Prayaga.” The reference seems to refer to mass suicide but the manner 
of death is not clear. Fitz-Edward Hall infers that Gangeyadeva committed 
suicide by jumping from the top of the Banyan tree and his wives, 
amounting to a hundred, underwent cremation with the mortal remains of 
their husband.2 K.C. Chattopadhyaya suggests that they embraced death 
by falling from the branches of the tree.” But the reference to their reaching 
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the foot of the Banyan tree and obtaining salvation there indicates that they 
died by fasting unto death under the tree. Death by starvation as a means 
to salvation is mentioned in the Purāņas as a commendable form of 
religious suicide. Prayāga was, thus, the moksa-bhūmi for Gāngeyadeva and 
his gueens who died with him. 

Somedeva (tenth century C.E.) has cited *the little known story of a 
brāhmaņa woman named Brahmabandhū who, although she was fasting 
unto death at Prayāga, was associated by scandal with a monk named 
Govinda”. The Karakandacariu, a Jaina work of the middle of the eleventh 
century C.E., says that Madhava, a brahmana of Mathura, went to Prayaga 
where he wasted his body with abstinence and died.” Madhusüdana, 
another brahmana of the same place, also went there to terminate his life 
in sheer disgust.” In the Rajatarangini king Ranaditya-Tufijina III of Kashmir 
is reported to have renounced his body in his previous birth from the end 
of a branch of the Banyan tree there (prayaga-vatasakhagrat).” In the 
Adbhutasāgara, the Sena king Vallàlasena is said to have committed suicide, 
together with his queens at the confluence of the Ganga and the Yamuna.” 
According to V.S. Pathak, this tradition is doubtful, as the compilation of 
the Danasagara by the royal author in 1091 Saka (C.E. 1169) militates against 
the statement that Vallālasena committed suicide in 1089 Saka (C.E. 1167).” 
But the passage in the Adbhutasagara does by no means indicate that 
Vallalasena died in 1089 Saka. According to R.C. Majumdar, ‘It simply says 
that the book was begun in that year but was left incomplete when its 
author died. It may readily be supposed that the royal author commenced 
his work in 1089 Saka and was engaged over it for a few years when he 
died. In the meantime another work, the Danasagara, which was probably 
begun earlier, was brought to completion in the year 1091 Saka. The 
statements made in the Adbhutasāgara and the Dānasāgara are therefore not 
inconsistent with each other’. The Candella minister Ananta (the middle 
of the twelfth century C.E.) also drowned himself in the Ganga-Yamuna- 
sangama at Prayaga. The belief in the efficacy of religious suicide at 
Prayaga was so deep-rooted that it was believed that Akbar (C.E. 1556- 
1605) committed such a suicide in a past birth and was rewarded by 
becoming an emperor in the next? 

A feeling of revulsion against religious suicide gradually developed 
in later times. Suicide by falling into fire or from a precipice is regarded 
by many authorities as forbidden in the Kali age (kalivarjya).9 Some writers 
denounce it as nonsensical and fanatical. They declare suicide at Prayāga 
in one of the ways referred to above to be an inferior way of death 
comparable to the condemned syenayaga, for it is dictated by the desire 
for a definite gain (kāmya-phala) and not by the desire for moksa.** Other 
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Sastrakaras, however, explain away the time-honoured forms of self- 
destruction at Prayaga. Visvasadevi and Vacaspati Misra allow religious 
suicide for people of all communities at Prayaga.® Narayana Bhatta in a 
learned discussion of the ethics of suicide at Prayaga has Concludediihat 
there is no sin in suicide at Prayaga for the attainment of salvation and 
other rewards. that it is not forbidden to brāhmaņas,” and that persons, 
whether seriously ill or in good health, may resort to suicide at Prayaga.™ 
He, however, adds that no one can commit suicide at Prayaga after 
abandoning one’s old parents, young wife and children requiring support, 
nor can a woman, who is pregnant or who had young children or who 
has no permission from her husband, commit suicide at Prayaga.? Mitra 
Misra regards suicide at Prayāga as lawful? but restricts it to non- 
brahmanas, as it is interdicted for the brahmanas in the Kali age.” 
Nilakantha explains verses prescribing religious suicide in a different way. 
He holds that the Mahābhārata III.83.78 refers to natural death at Prayaga 
and the Rgveda khila verse has the same meaning.” But failing to demolish 
the well established practice of suicide at the place, he suggests that the 
Epic passage allows persons who are suffering from an incurable disease 
to commit suicide at Prayaga and that it applies to non-brahmanas only.” 
Nāgojī Bhatta (first half of the eighteenth century) disapproves of it in the 
case of the brahmanas. According to him, a brahmana who kills himself 
even at Prayāga incurs two sins, one for destroying the soul and another 
for taking away a brahmana’s life.” 

The growth of opinion against religious suicide is reflected in the travel 
accounts of foreigners who visited India. Hsüan Tsang took suicide as a 
great folly. To substantiate his view, he cites one case. He informs that- 
a wise and learned brahmana belonging to a good family tried to persuade 
the people to stop the practice of suicide near the Deva-temple. He went 
to that site and mounted the ‘tree’ with a view to throwing himself down 
from it. He declared from its top that formerly he had spoken of the matter 
as being an illusion but then he had definite proof of it being real because 
the ‘devas’ (gods) with their aerial music were coming to meet him and 
therefore he would cast himself down. His friends tried to dissuade him 
from resorting to such an act but in vain. Hence, they spread out their 
garments underneath the place where he was on the tree; so when he 
jumped down he was unhurt though in a SEN, After recovering, he said 
to his friends: “What is seen as the 'devas' in the air summoning one is 
the leading of evil spirits, not the acquisition of heavenly joy”. 

This account shows that the Chinese pilgrim was opposed to self- 
destruction at Prayāga. According to him, people wrongly considered 
suicide at the sacred place to be a means of getting release from 
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transmigration. The observations of Alberūnī on suicide are also significant. 
He says that it was resorted to by “those who are tired of life, who are 
distressed over some incurable disease, some irremovable bodily defect, 
or old age, or infirmity. This, however, no man of distinction does, but only 
vaisyas and sūdras.... Burning oneself is forbidden to brahmanas and 
ksatriyas by a special law. Therefore, these, if they want to kill themselves, 
do so at the time of an eclipse in some other manner, or they hire somebody 
to drown them in the Ganges" ?* The special law mentioned here probably 
refers to the kalivarjya provision on the subject.” Hemacandra, a Jaina writer 
of the twelfth century C.E., has condemned the conventional practice of 
suicide by jumping down from the tree of Prayāga. According to him, it 
does not bestow bliss; it only leads to the amputation of limbs.” Tulasīdāsa 
tried to discard the practice by providing an easier substitute for it. He 
says, “The same merit accrues from one’s love to recite the name of Lord 
Rama as is produced by the natural death at Kasi and forced relinquishing 
the body at Prayaga".? 

To conclude, Prayāga was the most important centre for suicides and 
attracted persons inclined to observe this practice from all over the country. 
It seems that originally religious suicide at the confluence of the Ganga 
and the Yamuna at Prayaga alone was popular and it was only later that 
it became associated with other rivers and sacred places. For there is no 
Vedic authority for this rite in the case of other sacred places and it never 
became so popular elsewhere as in Prayāga. The practice of suicide at 
the foot of the Banyan tree and from its top at Prayaga came to an end 
by the last quarter of the sixteenth century, when Akbar built his fort at 
the site. However, it continued at the confluence up to the middle of the 
nineteenth century when it was initially controlled and later on stopped 
by the British Government on humane considerations in conformity with 
the thinking of a developing school of Indian reformers. Though there is 
no evidence of a Jaina monk, or lay believer committing suicide at Prayaga, 
it is well known that Jaina saints often died by giving up all food and drink 
and through complete abstinence from all forms of sustenance of life. 
However, Jaina association with Prayāga is definitely known; references 
to this have been provided by us elsewhere. 

As regards the rationale for this rite, we must remember that religious 
fanaticism has been one of the most significant causes of suicides in all 
countries since ancient times. Religious suicide involved no risk of post- 
mortuary penalties. On the contrary, the person committing suicide thus 
was believed to have secured a place in the celestial regions with fabulous 
pleasures, and was expected on the expiry of his religious merit to be reborn 
as a lord of the Jambūdvīpa. Such attractive temptations must have 
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strengthened the practice. The promised rewards, are, however, not to be 
taken literally, but to be understood to signify the highest destiny for the 
devout pilgrim. It is not known for want of relevant evidence whether the 
growing complexity of socio-economic lift also induced people to take to 
such extreme steps. ‘At the learned level there was a belief that self-inflicted 
death at the right place and time ensures a future life which is absolute 
and infinite. Behind this belief is the view that death is simply a rite of 
passage, a sacral re-entry into a non-physical state of being’. The highest 
aim of life in Hinduism is to dispense with it once for all. If life is to be 
laid down, one would like a noble setting for the act of renunciation. 
Prayaga, saturated with the knowledge of Brahma, where the two holy 
rivers flowing from the Himalaya mingle their floods, offered the most 
natural environment to end life under the belief of gratifying religious and 
material desires in the next birth. Herein lay Prayāga's age-long appeal. 
Suicide marks the culmination of a scheme of pilgrimage, whose goal lies 
beyond all physical means of redemption and beyond life itself. The 
solemnity of the pilgrimage to Prayāga is stressed by this religious practice. 
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FAIRS AND FESTIVALS 


For many centuries Prayāga has been the place of the most amazing 
meetings of people, of religious fervour, and of sacred rites and rituals. 
It is one of the most frequented places of pilgrimage, where people come 
especially during the month of Magha for bathing in the purifying waves 
of the holy rivers (sarigama) and every twelfth year they come by hundreds 
of thousands to India’s greatest mela, the Kumbha Mela. A cross-section 
of the Indian society can be seen here — peasants, merchants, paupers, 
misers, moneylenders, panditas, illiterates, holy-men, and the sophisticated 
elite. The focus is on movement, which is what yātrā denotes and on 
‘marching forward’ from a less to a more desirable state of being, achieved 
by a ritual bathing in the holy waters, which is what tirtha signifies. Prayaga 
becomes the visible manifestation of Indian myths and traditions and the 
greatest centre for the communication and diffusion of Indian culture on 
these occasions. Although there are some genuine attempts to understand 
and appreciate the significance of these two fair-festivals, they have not 
been studied in a comprehensive manner. They symbolize the best in the 
socio-religious traditions of the country and bring to the people those noble 
and enlightening thoughts that foster love and unity. They have helped in 
stabilizing culture and promoting national integration. In this chapter, these 


great affairs of national importance have been discussed in historical and 
cultural perspectives. 


MAGHA MELA 


The Magha Mela, held on the vast open sacred sandy site of the rivers, 
is perhaps the most sanctifying attractive event in the cultural life of the 
country. It provides a traditional focus for a variety of sects and mendicant 
orders as well as commonality. It is a colourful, unique aspect, both 
captivating and crushing. Here mythology is interwoven with history, true 
religious ignition with simple curiosity. 

The Magha Mela is so-called because the fair is celebrated in the 
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month of Magha (January-February). What distinguishes this fair from the 
EN of religious fairs is its long duration, longer than a month 
for it covers the month of Māgha both by the lunar and solar calendars. 
It begins from the makarasankranti, i.e., when the sun enters the sign of 
capricornus. Thousands of pilgrims, belonging to all strata of society and 
speaking different languages, and ascetics of various religious orders from 
all regions of the country flock to Prayāga and dwell in tents and hutments 
on the sandy tract for kalpavāsa within the sacred precincts. It is an annual 
feature that people perform their purificatory rites in the month of Māgha 
especially in Prayāga. What attracts them as a magnet, all at one time, 
to the same place, is the still vital strength of religious tradition. A miniature 
spiritual India is represented on the dry flood plain between the Gangā 
and the Yamunā during the shivering cold of Māgha. 

The format of the melā is greatly extended, mass-involving ritual. The 
pilgrims take their baths, make their offerings, observe religious vows, 
receive religious instructions, and pay visits to holy spots within the 
framework of scriptural authority. It is a convocation of scholars and saints 
who sojourn there for the duration to engage in mutual discussions of 
momentous issues of this world and the next and in preaching to the classes 
as well as masses. It is perhaps only at the Māgha Melā that saints and 
laymen feel obliged to talk exclusively about religious subjects; at other 
places, the monk instructs the laity on all problems, religious and profane. 
As the melā goes on, monastic and lay religious leaders, including the most 
famous paņditas of the land, address gatherings of many sizes, ranging from 
500 to 50,000 persons. Again, doctrinal topics are discussed by the holy 
ones. It is these meetings alone that coordinate the present state of Hindu 
theological and exegetical learning in a seemingly informal manner. In 
previous centuries it was at this mela that Indian learning was solidified 
and presented to a representative body of Brahmanical, Buddhist, and Jaina 
religious opinion. The mela may thus be defined as a socio-religious 
gathering where trade flourished and wealth circulated. M 

The melà is an old cultural institution. Along with the ritual activities 
associated with a particular festival come the sensory delights of the fair: 
and the Māgha Mela is primarily a ritual bathing festival. The wide 
spreading plain, framed by the branches of the two rivers, is practically 
deserted most of the year, during the rainy season most of it is covered 
with mud. And yet when winter comes it becomes one of the beauty spots 
in the world. The land between the Ganga and the Yamuna was called 
Madhyadeša, where the indigenous world attained its final fusion; and the 
confluence of the rivers at Prayāga was regarded as its visible symbol. 
The natural importance of the life-giving rivers, the suggestive symbolism 
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of their union, the majestic quiet and beauty of the surrounding nature with 
its colour play with the river waves, paired with the tradition and fame 
of the place itself, gave rise to such a festival-fair in ancient times. 
Māgha Melā owes its origin to ritual bath at the confluence of the 
rivers, the supreme bathing site in India since the Vedic age. The 
Anušāsanaparva” of the Mahabharata refers to the living institution of māgha- 
snana when it says that he who bathes with the restrained mind and 
observing rigid vows at Prayāga in the month of Māgha is cleansed of 
all his sins and attains heaven. The Puranas’ also mention it when they 
wax eloquent over a bath taken thrice a day at Prayaga in the month of 
Magha that bears a reward equivalent to a gift of hundred thousand cows. 
The Matsya Purana‘ declares that he who bathes in the waters of the Gangā- 
Yamuna-sangama in the month of Māgha is freed from the cycle of rebirth 
for hundreds of crores of aeons (kalpas). The Nāradīya Purāņa” says that 
even a person enveloped with hundreds of sins becomes liberated from 
rebirth by bathing at the confluence in the month of Magha when the sun 
is in capricornus. The same Purana‘ further states that only the blessed 
people reach Prayaga in the month of Magha since the waters of the joint 
stream lead to non-recurrence of birth. According to the Padma Purana,’ it 
is the cherished desire of the gods to be present in Prayaga in the month 
of Magha. Men who take their holy dip there during those days do not 
experience the pain of being in a womb. They stay in Visnuloka. It is said 
that a regular bathing for a period of one month coupled with a continent 
life at Prayaga washes away all sins.* The Skanda Purana? states that the 
sins like brahmanicide roar in the body so long as the man does not bathe 
in the sin-destroying waters at Prayāga in the month of Magha. By bathing 
in the Veni every day in that month one obtains that benefit which accrues 
from gifting away a thousand gold pieces at Kuruksetra at the time of a 
solar eclipse.? Bathing at Prayāga in the month of Māgha is the most 
efficacious as an incalculable number of holy places, sacred streams, gods, 
mountains, etc. are believed to assemble on the sands of the Gangā and 
the Yamuna." Possibly this is one of the factors that makes a bath in the 
month of Māgha especially purifying and merit-giving at Prayāga. The 
origin of Màgha Melā seems to lie in the miraculous virtues of bath at 
Prayāga. 
The Purāņic texts stress the need of undertakin 
and prescribe the rules about staying there. Going to and remaining in the 
land of tapas and yajūas for some days is extremely meritorious. The Padma 
Purana” assures immunity from all sins to those who reside with senses 
restrained for a month in Prayāga and the Matsya Purana says, “Those 
who maintain their sexual purity for a month in that sacred place and offer 
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oblations of water to the manes and gods, always attain what they desire, 
wherever they are born”. Tradition has so much exalted the necessity of 
remaining one month at Prayaga that living there for such a period is 
described as giving the same merits as those acqured by Brahma in his 
entire life (= one kalpa). It is then natural that Prayaga was chosen as the 
right place for residing in the month of Magha, thereby attracting people 
to gather there, thus giving birth to a fair. Since the fifteenth day of the 
dark half (arnāvāsyā) of the month of Magha is regarded as the mouth of 
the year," it may be suggested that a popular fair of a catholic character 
came into existence gradually at the site of the most sacred confluence 
of rivers in the month of Māgha in ancient times. The view that Kali era 
started from the full moon day (purnima) of Māgha" also seems to have 
moved persons to hold a popular fair there. 

The antiquity of the Magha Mela can be traced back to the Gupta 
period (c. C.E. 300-600), when most of the Puranas were composed! and 
the final redaction of the Anusasanaparva of the Mahabharata was completed." 
It may even claim a date as early as third century B.C. or the second century 
C.E. when the principles of zodiacal signs were established in India. An 
unequivocal reference to the congregation of people in the month of Magha 
at Prayaga, however, occurs in the Narasimha Purana,” placed by Hazra? 
between C.E. 400 and 500. This Purāņa narrates that once, in the month 
of Màgha, some Veda-knowing sages from different parts of India (viz. 
Himalaya, Naimisaranya, Arbudaranya, Puskararanya, Mahendra mountian, 
Vindhya mountain, Dharmāraņya, Dandkaranya, Sri$aila, Kuruksetra, 
Kaumara-parvata, Pampa, etc.), along with their disciples went to Prayaga, 
took their bath in the holy Sangama, offered oblations to the manes, 
worshipped Lord Mādhava, and saw Bharadvāja in his hermitage. When, 
after mutual greetings, they were engaged in talks about Krsna there 
arrived a sūta named Lomaharsana who was a disciple of Vyāsa and was 
well-versed in the Puranic lore. After Lomaharsana had been duly received 
by the sages, Bharadvaja thanked him for having narrated to them the 
samhita named Varaha (i.e. Varaha Purana) during the great sacrifice 

5 d wished to hear from him the Purāņa-samhitā 


instituted b Saunaka an n: e 
R VS The sūta consented and narrated the Narasimha Purana 


sages. 
3 e s reference to the religious festivities at Prayāga is 
supplied by the Chinese pilgrim-traveller Hstian Tsang who attended the 
sixth quinquennial assembly organised by king Harsavardhana and was 
eye-witness to a gathering of half a million pilgrims at Prayāga in the 
an d of Magha in C.E. 643. He gives a vivid description of the sacred 
cs in his travel accounts and says that this was an ‘age-long festival’ 
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held at the confluence of the rivers to the west of which there was a level 
plain about 15 li (2“miles) wide covered with white sands. He mentions 
that king Harsavardhana with his retinue visited Prayāga every fifth year 
and bestowed gifts lavishly on people of different religious orders and gave 
alms to the poor and the infirm; so generous was he that after 75 days 
he no longer possessed a single personal jewel and returned to his 
metropolis clad only in a piece of borrowed cloth.2! Laksmidhara, Vācaspati 
Misra, Narayana Bhatta, Mitra Misra, and other medieval digest writers 
have referred to the efficacy of māgha-snāna at Prayāga. Tulasīdāsa (C.E. 
1532-1623) has praised it in eloquent terms. He says that all the sacred 
places, gods, demons, semi-divinities, and pious men assemble in Prayaga 
and take bath at Triveni when the sun enters the sign of capricornus.” They 
bathe in the waters of the confluence throughout the month of Magha and 
return to their respective abodes. There is thus a great rejoicing every year 
at Prayaga in Māgha.* The Ain-i-Akbari has recorded, "Throughout the year 
it (Prayaga) is considered holy, but especially so during the month of 
Magha”.* Thevenot, a European traveller, observed in C.E. 1666-67: 


They (faquirs) are many times to be seen in troops at Halabas (Allahabad), where 
they assemble for celebrating some feasts (for which they are obliged to wash 
themselves in the Ganges) and to perform certain ceremonies. Such of them as 
do not hurt, and shew signs of piety are extremely honoured by the Gentiles, and 
the rich think they draw down blessings upon themselves... Their penance consists 
in forbearing to eat for many days; to keep constantly standing upon a stone for 
several weeks or several months; to hold their arms across behind their head, as 
long as they live; or to bury themselves in pits for a certain space of time. But 
if some of these faquirs be good men, there are also very rouges amongst them; 


and the Mughal princes are not troubled when such of them as commit violence 
are killed. 


The reference here is clearly to the Māgha Melā which 
ascetics devoted to austere vows. The Khulāsat-ut-Tawārīkh, 
C.E. 1693-95, says: “In winter, when the sun enters the sign of capricorn, 
crowds of people assemble together at Prayāga from all sides of the world 
and staying there for one month, daily engage in ceremonial ablutions, and 
everyone gives alms to the poor and indigent, as far as he can”. There 
are several accounts of the melà from the pen of the European travellers 
who visited the place during the eighteenth-nineteenth centuries." Thus, 
there is a continuous history of the fair from at least the Gupta period 
to the present day. The traditional scene of the melà has remained almost 
unchanged; the ascetics' exhibitions of yogic performance, the recitation 
of religious texts, discourses on socio-religious problems and sectarian. 
propaganda continue to be the main attractions of the fair. With the passage 


attracts many 
composed in 
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of time the melā seems to be growing in popularity, and the Hindus 
throughout India observe this occasion with great sanctity. 


KUMBHA MELA 


The Magha Mela is particularly momentous every twelfth year when it 
gets the name of the Kumbha Mela. It is considered the greatest religious 
concourse in the world. On this occasion countless pilgrims from every nook 
and corner of the land, speaking different languages and dialects, wearing 
distinct sectarian marks, donning various types of dresses, and observing 
different manners and customs, meet together for a holy dip in the sacred 
waters. The Kumbha Mela, which is ritualistically known as the Kumbha 
Parva, is celebrated in a twelve-year cycle by rotation at four sacred places 
- Haridvāra on the Ganga, Prayaga on the Ganga-Yamuna-sangama, Nasik 
on the Godavari, and Ujjayini on the Sipra (Fig. 5), whenever a particular 
astronomical conjunction (yoga) occurs. One is here confronted with the 
notion of intersection of the trajectories of cosmic forces, symbolized by 
the moving planets and constellations, and flowing rivers and human lives. 
This represents the highest state of water symbolism in Hinduism. The 
Kumbha Mela, attracting millions of devouts periodically to the above 
sacred places, has had immeasurable influence in strengthening the 
religious and cultural foundations of Hinduism. There are rarely a few 
melas in India as traditionally Hindu and symbolic of the whole Hindu 
culture as the Kumbha Mela. This denotes the most distinct, elaborate and 
ancient ritual tradition of pilgrimage reflecting the ultimate sense of 
sacrality related to a place and time; in fact it shows the sacred emergence 
and integration of space and time. The untold tremendous faith that attracts 
people for generations, without any propaganda or publicity, all at one time, 
to the sacred place is still the vital strength of religious belief and practice. 
“Only as an immediate witness of some of the melas”, says Miloslav 
Krāsa.* “is it possible to realise the depth and extent of the roots of this 
faith”. The general belief that nectarine waters of the sacred rivers of India 
mysteriously come together at the sacred place at that time accounts for 
this faith and desire of cleansing through the ritual bath. 

There are few melas in the world as challenging and bewildering to 
western visitors as the Kumbha Mela. Miloslav Krasa” found the Kumbha 
Mela at Prayaga “the greatest fair of all nations and of all times”. Sidney 
Low, who visited one of the melas at Prayaga during the tour of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales in C.E. 1906, was wonderstruck at its majestic sight; 
he? wrote, “Nothing more impressive, picturesque and pregnant with 
meaning and significant than the Kumbha Mela can be witnessed in India”. 
He further remarked, “Until you have looked upon one of these tremendous 
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_ SPATIAL PATTERN OF KUMBHA SITE 
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Fig. 5 Spatial pattern of Kumbha Mela sites and Gangaization 


gatherings of humanity, many aspects of Indian life and character must 


be hidden from you... You see Hinduism at its best and its w 

Ç 5 ķ Orst; 
begin to realize faintly the hold that this jumble of devotion, Ee 
and rank idolatry have upon the masses of the people; you Observe 
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Brahmanism working hand in hand with a crude ana savage felish worship; 
you have before you such multitude of men and women as you may not 
meet twice in a lifetime". The mela brings to life in an organic and cosmic 
way a personal experience of the Indian folk and Sanskritic traditions on 
a scale never seen elsewhere. š 
The origin and historicity of the Kumbha Melā has been a subject of 
much discussion amongst Indologists. “The Hindus throughout India”, 
regretted Banerjee, “observe this occasion with great sanctity for a very 
long time and none has given any particular period of its origin”. In his 
Discovery of India Nehru”? observed, “In my old city of Allahabad or in 
Hardwar I would go to the great bathing festivals, the Kumbha Mela, and 
see hundred of thousands of people come, as their forebears had come 
for thousands of years from all over India, to bathe in the Ganges". 
According to him," “These melas are ancient and lost in an unknown 
antiquity". Believing participants to this festival hold it as old as the 
creation itself. Its antiquity has caught the imagination of many, such as 
Sidney Low? who quipped in the context of the Kumbha Mela at Prayāga, 
“The celebration is older than Mohammadanism, older than Christianity, 
perhaps older than Brahmanism itself”. Some scholars on the basis of 
preserved and accessible historical evidence, assert that 'the pilgrimages 
known as Kumbha Melà do not date back the seventeenth-eighteenth 
century C.E.' Others? hold that the date of the origin of the Kumbha Mela 
is not exactly known. Much of the discussion on this issue is found 
inadequate and unsatisfactory. This state of affairs is due to the neglect 
and insufficiency of the analytical study of myths and legends pertaining 
to the subject. In spite of some attempts made to discover a pattern, the 
problem could never be put to a systematic analysis. It may, however, be 
noted that about the Kumbha Mela there is almost nothing written; most 
of the information is simply a hearsay and based on oral tradition. There 
are only bits and pieces of knowledge out of which a coherent account 
i ins to be framed. 
ka eere to the orthodox view, the antiquity of the Kumbha Mela 
goes back to the Vedic times. To substantiate this assertion, the following 
two passages from the Atharvaveda are often quoted; other quoted pase 
are the Rgveda 1,116.7, X.89.7, the Yajurveda (Madhyandina) 19.87, and the 


Atharvaveda XVI.6.8.* 


(i) caturah kumbhanscaturdha dadāmi. 
AV, IV.34.7. 


(ii) pūrņah kumbho=adhi kāla āhitastam. 
D AV, XIX.53.3. 
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The four ‘kumbha-s’ in four places mentioned in the first sentence are 
interpreted by the traditional scholars as the four localities where the 
Kumbha Melās take place. The expression ‘piirnah kumbhal’ in the second 
sentence is understood as signifying the Pūrņa Kumbha Mela which occurs 
every twelfth year as distinct from the Ardha Kumbha Mela which takes 
place every sixth year. Bonazzoli? has critically examined the purport of 
theše two sentences and has shown that they have been wrongly adapted 
to signify the Kumbha Mela by separating them from their original contexts. 
The first sentence, which belongs to a hymn in glorification of a certain 
sacrifice called Vistārī, indeed, runs like: 


I give four pitchers, in four several places, filled to the brim with milk, curds, 
(soma), and water. Abundant with their overflow of sweetness, these streams shall 
reach thee in the world of svarga, whole lakes with lotus-blossom shall approach 
thee.” 


The verse is commented upon by Sayana in the following way: 


I put four pitchers full of ingredients like milk, etc. in four ways according to the 
division of the directions—east, west, etc.“ 


The second sentence is a part of the verse which runs as: 


On time is laid an overflowring beaker : this we behold in many a place appearing. 
He carries from us all these worlds of creatures. They call him Kala in the loftiest 
heaven.” 


Here ‘pūrnah kumbhal according to the commentary of Sāyaņa,* refers to the 
god 'Time', because the hymn is dedicated to him. 


It is notable that none of the Vedic verses refers, even in the slightest 
way, to the Kumbha Melà. The Vedic passages quoted above speak of 
‘kumbha’ which means a ‘pitcher’ but there is no symbolic representation 
of a pitcher in the Mela. Vedic commentators also do not explain these 
mantras to refer to any fair. Even Sayana, who often superimposes on the 
Vedic passages the interpretations of his own times (the 14th-15th centuries 
C.E.) does not.connect these mantras with the Kumbha Mela, although in 
his age tīrthayātrās were very common. Therefore, possibly one is left with 
no option but to agree with Bonazzoli** that ‘the above adaptations are quite 
recent and possibly restricted to small circles of adherents'. Sayana's silence 
about the Kumbha Parva does not, however, necessarily disprove its 
possible existence in his time. It might be of interest to note that the Kumbha 
Parva does not figure in the Sütra-works, Smrtis, Epic-Puranic texts, and 
Dharmašāstra-digests also. Kumbha, however, is mentioned in the Vāyu 
Purana® as a holy place fit for the performance of the sraddha rite. It is 
doubtful if it refers to a place where the Kumbha Parva is observed. This 
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‘Kumbha’ of the Vayu Purana may be identified with a tīrtha named 
Srikumbha on the Sarasvati river referred to in the Nāradīva Purāņa*$ where 
a holy bath is believed to bestow the benefit of yajria performance upon 
the devotee. In a brochure the verse—"asvamedha-sahasrāni vajapeyasatani 
ca/laksam pradaksiņāh prthivyah kumbhasnānena tatphalam"—is found quoted 
from the Visnu Purana to prove the Purāņic authority for this Mela.” The 
verse is, however, not found in the printed editions of this Purana. The 
foregoing discussion thus demonstrates that the tradition of Kumbha Parva 
possibly does not enjoy a respectable antiquity. 

The origin of Kumbha Parva is lost in mythical legends. Myths are 
created as solutions to mysteries, and legends are formed to perpetuate 
such solutions. Furthermore, legends may become traditions after passage 
of time. Two traditions are in circulation about the origin of this festival: 
one that ties its origin with the pre-existing Epic-Puranic myth of the 
churning of the ocean, and the other that connects it with astrological 
considerations. Bonazzoli has discussed these two traditions and rightly 
concludes that “the distinction between the two is not sharp and they could 
have been one in the beginning”. 

The so-called Epic-Puranic tradition is in relation to the widely 
circulated legend of the churning of the Ocean of Milk. According to (e 
the gods and demons churned the milky ocean at the beginning of time 
to wrench from it its divine treasures. Following all the treasures, the 
pitcher filled with the nectar (amrta-kumbha), the potion of immortality, 
emerged finally from the Milky Ocean. Immediately a fight for its 
acquisition began between the gods and the demons. In the scramble, the 
gods were baffled and the demons succeeded in getting hold of the 
nectarine pitcher. When the cause of the gods was thus lost, Jayanta, the 
alert heir-apparent of the paradise, at their incitement, changed himself 
into a rook and escaped with it into the heights of heaven. The fraud was 
brought to the notice of the demons by their preceptor Sukracarya, 
consequently they chased Jayanta but in vain. By way of precaution the 
gods sent four planets to accompany Jayanta: the moon to protect the pot 
from flowing forth, the sun to protect it from bursting, jupiter to protect 
it from the attack of the demons, and saturn to protect it from the fear 
of Jayanta lest he should devour its contents. The nectar is said to have 
splashed the earth in four places as it was whisked away to heaven by 
Jayanta: Haridvara, Prayaga, Nasik and Ujjayini, the sites becoming 
especially sanctified by its very touch for all the times to come (cf. Fig. 
5). As Jayanta took twelve days to complete his flight and a divine day 
is equal to one human year, the Kumbha Parva recurs at these four places 
every twelfth year in a cyclic order. The sun (along with his son saturn), 
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moon, and jupiter were on the vanguard and had protected the jar, therefor 
the festival is celebrated only on the conjunction of these planets in the 
specific zodiacal sign, aquarius. ! 

No text supports the above account. Though the story of the churning 
of the ocean is found in the Epic-Purāņic texts,” the splashing of the nectar 
at the four places is nowhere mentioned. The relation between the pitcher 
containing divine liquid and the Kumbha Parva is, therefore, highly fanciful 
and imaginary. It appears that this Epic-Puranic legend has been verbally 
grafted on the Kumbha Mela to provide it with an antiquity and hoary 
past. 

A somewhat different Epic-Puranic story*' is also in vogue. It is said 
that Garuda brought nectar from heaven to release his mother Vinata from 
the bondage of the mother of serpents, Kadrū. He placed the pot of nectar 
before the sons of Kadrū and Vinatā was freed. But Indra (or his son 
Jayanta) stole away the pitcher and fled towards heaven being pursued 
by the serpents. Four drops of nectar fell down from the jar on the 
aforenamed four places, and therefore these places became fit for celebrating 
the Kumbha Parva. “The second part of the story, i.e. the falling of the 
nectar at the four places”, opines Bhattacharya,” “is not found in any of 
the known Epic-Puranic texts, though Garuda’s bringing of nectar for his 
mother is narrated in many of them”. 

There is no ground for the view that the mela was named after the 
kumbha (pitcher) in which immortality bestowing liquid was kept. Though 
‘in its entirety the Epic-Puranic mythical tradition about the origin of the 
Kumbha Parva contains a hodgepodge of themes which hardly facilitate 
rigorous interpretation’, as Darian™ leads us to believe, an analysis of the 
salient features of the mela would reveal that it served to enhance the 
grandeur and sublimity of the large life-sustaining river Ganga. Of the four 
places, where according to legends the amrta fell, two are located on the 
river Ganga itself; one at the base of the Himalaya foothills where the river 
enters the plains and the other where it joins the river Yamuna and the 
invisible Sarasvati. It appears that the worship of rivers concentrates on 
certain points in their course. In the case of the Ganga the most important 
contact points are Haridvāra and Prayaga, the third being Gangasagara. 
I he river Godāvarī, on the banks of which Nāsik is situated, is so much 
nas with the Gañga that, as a matter of fact, it is known as Daksina 
Ganga.* The sage Gautama is said to have brought the river Ganga in 
the form of Godavari there, hence it is generally referred to as Gautamī.” 
It is stated in the Brahma Purāņa* that to the south of the Vindhya mountains 
the Ganga is called Gautami and that to its north is known by the name 
of Bhagirathi. There is a temple on Ramaghata at Nasik on the Godavari. 
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The temple is opened every twelfth year when jupiter is in leo. At that 
time, it is believed, the water of the original Gangā comes to the temple. 
It is also interesting that a similar notion is found in connection with Ujjayini 
wher e the river Siprā gets added sanctity due to its flow in the northernly 
direction,” the position being comparable with the northward flow of the 
Ganga in Kasi; the Ganga is specially holy at places where its stream turns 
northward. According to the Skanda Purāņa, the Sipra becomes pūrva-vāhinī 
(one flowing towards east) from the point where it was once embraced 
by the Ganga. A linga named Gangesvara, worshipped by the Ganga," is 
found on southern bank of the Sipra in Ujjayini. Thus, the Kumbha Parva 
seems to be a ritual bathing festival chiefly associated with the river Ganga 
in its origin and character. The water in different forms is often an object 
of worship, especially the flowing water. From very early times, divinity 
and power are associated to all rivers, but some are more holy than others, 
and the holiest of all is the Ganga due to its many special qualities such 
as having been created by the three gods of Hindu trinity® and made of 
all tīrthas.* The Ganga is the archetype of the sacred waters, to which 
other water bodies are compared in sanctity; this perception and belief led 
to establish the process of Gangaization of Indian culture. The sanctity of 
the Ganga is pre-eminently established in India since the time of composition 
of the nadīstuti-sūkta of the Rgveda (X.75.5). The Ganga is important in both 
its physical and symbolic existence. It is deemed to confer immortality to 
its devotees. In Indian religious life, the Ganga water is equated with the 
deathless liquid in properties. In support of this belief Darian® has quoted 
an Epic passage which exclaims, “as amrta is to the gods, so Ganga water 
is to human beings”.* It may be pointed out that in Ujjayini the water of 
the Sipra is also said to be endowed with the properties of ambrosia.” 
If so, Ganga water might have been amrta to the unknown authors of the 
Kumbha Parva legend. The kumbha (full vessel) itself becomes one of the 
Ganga’s most distinguishing sculptural features; it first appears with the 
river goddess on the Varaha cave frieze at Udaigiri around C.E. 400 and 
becomes more and more common as the Ganga theme reaches maturity 
in Indian art during the medieval period. The kumbha is a symbol of fertility 
and expresses several values, mostly related to the generative and purifying 
power of water. It may also be understood as an expression of the Ganga s 
birth from Brahmā's water jug. However, ‘It seems’, writes Darian,® ‘highly 
unlikely that pilgrims at the Kumbha Mela draw any such connections’. 

The astrological tradition of the Kumbha Parva is far more complex. 
The mela takes place when the kumbhayoga commences. This astronomical 
conjunction is said to be of four types, each being associated with one of 
the aforesaid four sacred places.” Some verses, claimed to be from the 
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Purāņas but without precise references being given, are often guoted to 
show the validity of the Kumbha Melā at the specified sacred places. Since 
much confusion prevails about the auspicious time when the parva must 
be held, it is necessary to produce the verses here. 


i. When jupiter (brhaspati) is in the sign of aquarius (kumbharasi) and 
the sun enters aries (mesarāsi), Kumbha Parva is held at Haridvara.” 
ii. The Kumbha Parva occurs at Prayaga when jupiter enters the zodiac 
aries and the sun and moon are in capricornus (makararasi) on the 
new moon day of the month of Magha.” 
iii, When the sun and jupiter are in leo (si=mharāsi), the Kumbha Parva 
is celebrated on the Godāvarī at Nāsik.” 
iv. Kumbha Parva takes place at Ujjayini when jupiter is in leo and the 
sun enters aries.” 


Alternative astronomical conjunctions are also provided for the 
celebration of the festival at the three sacred places: Prayaga, Nāsik and 
Ujjayini : 


i. When the sun is in capricornus and jupiter moves into taurus (ursarasi) 
on new moon day of the month of Māgha, the Kumbha Parva takes 
place at Prayaga.” 

ii. When jupiter, sun and moon are in cancer (karkarāsi) and it is amāvāsyā 
(new moon day), the Kumbha Parva is held on the Godavari at 
Nasik.^ 

iii. When jupiter is in the zodiac libra (tulārāsi) and the sun and moon 
dwell together on the new moon day of Karttika, the salvation 
bestowing Kumbha Parva occurs in Dhārā/Ujjayinī.” 


These verses are generally ascribed to the Skanda Purāņa. They are, 
however, not traceable in the extant editions of this Puràna; therefore 
nothing can be said about their authenticity. Though the authorship and 
chronology of the verses recorded above are unknown, they might have 
been composed at a time when the tradition of Kumbha Parva had already 
become quite popular in India. It may be noted that P.V. Kane,” while 
dealing with the Kumbha Parva in the ‘list of vratas', has not cited the 
source of his statements. There is no mention of any such astronomical 
conjunction as the kumbhayoga in astronomical/astrological works. Even the 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary of Monier-Williams does not contain the word 
‘kumbhayoga’, though it mentìons the names of several astronomical 
conjunctions. Therefore, this kumbhayoga is apparently a later interpolation 

The verses usually quoted for holding the Kumbha Melā at Praya a, 
Nasik and Ujjayini do not contain the word ‘kumbha’; the name Kuja 
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fits in only with the melā of Haridvara. The Epic-Purāņic version of the 
story about the origin of the Kumbha Parva shows that it should be 
celebrated at the specified sacred places in the year in which there is a I 
conjunction of the sun, moon and jupiter in the zodiac aguarius.” It appears 
that the Kumbha Parva derives its name from an auspicious occasion of 
ritual bathing that used to take place at Haridvāra every twelfth year when 
jupiter was in aquarius and the sun entered aries. Such an astronomical 
conjunction is referred to in the Naradiya Purana” as a sacred time for 
bathing in the river Ganga at Haridvara. This shows that the Kumbha Parva 
was originally observed at Haridvāra and was named after the kumbha- 
rāsi (aquarius), for the festival occurs mainly at the time of jupiter being 
in aquarius which is represented in astrology as a water-carrier. At 
Prayaga, Nasik and Ujjayini, the kumbhayoga is not connected with any 
celestial body being in the kumbharasi. Therefore, there is no apparent reason 
as to why the melas held in these sacred places should be styled Kumbha 
Mela at all. The Puranas praise bathing in the Ganga-Yamuna-sangama 
at Prayaga in the month of Magha when the sun is in the sign of capricornus 
(makara). Certain days are held in high esteem for the purpose and fifteenth 
day of the dark-half (amāvāsyā) of that month, being regarded as the mouth 
of the year, is one of them. The idea of holding the Kumbha Parva at 
Prayaga may be explained in the light of the ritual bath on this day of 
the month of Magha. This day of the makarasarikrānti month becomes doubly 
auspicious every twelfth year when jupiter happens to be in aries. 
Moreover, the first year called prabhava of the sixty-year Jovian (barhaspatya) 
Cycle begins on Magha-sukla 1 when the sun and the moon occupy the 
naksatra Dhanistha and are in conjunction with jupiter.” The promulgators 
of the Kumbha Mela might have utilized this rare occasion to serve their 
purpose and called it the Makara Kumbha Parva. Similar may have been 
the notions behind the celebrations of the Kumbha Parva at Ujjayini and 
Nasik. Ablution in the river Siprā at Ujjayinī in the month of Vaisakha in 
general and on the full moon day (pūrnimā) of that month in particular is 
eulogized in the Skanda Purana.” According to the Siva Purana and the Varaha 
Purana, bathing in the river Godavari at Nasik is highly meritorious when 
the sun and jupiter are in leo. The Brahma Purana® says that three and 
half crores of tīrthas that exist in the three worlds (heaven, earth and the 
netherworld) come for a bath in the river Godavari when jupiter is in leo 
and that bathing in the Bhagirathi (Ganga) every day for sixty thousand 

rs confers the same merit as a single bath in the river Godavari at that 
EE time. Similarly in the Tristhalisetu® it is said, “Bathing in the 
is in leo is everywhere equal to bathing in the 
there is no evidence to show that the melas held 
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at these three places were called Kumbha Melā in the beginning; the melā 
at Nasik always being known as Simhastha.*” The nomenclature of Kumbha 
Melā in this regard does not seem to be a right one. Therefore, there is 
some weight in the suggestion of Bhattacharya** that “the term Kumbha 
was prefixed to the melās held at Prayāga, Nāsik and Ujjayinī later on 
after the nomenclature of the Kumbha Parva at Haridvāra”. 

The place, time of occurrence, and the positions of planets and zodiac 
determining the Kumbha Melās are given in Table 2 which shows that the 
melā occurs mainly on the conjunction of jupiter with some specific 
constellations and the factor sarikranti (the point of time when the sun leaves 
one zodiacal sign and enters another) is not a desideratum. Midway 
between the two Kumbha Melās comes the Ardha Kumbha Melā at 
Haridvāra and Prayāga. Of this division there is no Sastric authority, except 
the solitary verse” of doubtful authorship. It appears that the tradition of 
Ardha Kumbha Mela is not of much religious significance; two sites Nasik 
and Ujjayini do not deem it fit for celebrations. 

Table 2 also shows that the mela is celebrated regularly at an interval 
of three years, starting from Haridvara and followed by Prayaga, Nasik 
and Ujjayini, respectively. But this conceptual position does not appear to 
have been observed in practice. It is true that the Kumbha Mela at Prayaga 
takes place after three years of that at Haridvara and the gap between 
the melas of Prayaga and Nasik is also of three years. But interval between 
the Kumbha Mela at Nasik and that at Ujjayini is not of three years; they 
are celebrated the same year. This deviation in practice from theory is 
intriguing and is not adequately explained by astronomical or any other 
exercises. When the Kumbha Mela at Ujjayini falls in the month of 
Vaisakha, it takes place at Nasik in the month of Bhadrapada the same 
year. Sometimes the mela at Nasik occurs earlier than that of Ujjayini. In 
that case the Kumbha Mela at Ujjayini follows that of Nasik the next year. 
The gap is, however, never of one full year, though the Vikrama Samvata 
may change. Their precession is not fixed. The melà at Nāsik precedes 
the melà at Ujjayini for three consecutive terms and the latter comes before 
the former at five times (see Table 3). This phenomenon is ascribable to 
the interconnection of jupiter in leo at these two places; jupiter is in leo 
for one year once in twelve years. This knotty problem may, however, be 
solved by adhering to the astronomical provision which requires the 
Kumbha Mela of Ujjayinī to be held in the month of Kārttika when the 
sun is in libra. This tradition has somehow become obscure and has fallen 
into disuse for guite a long period. This accounts for the non-existence of 


the gap for three years between the Kumbha Melā at Ujjayinī and that 
at Nāsik. 
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The pilgrimage to Kumbha Mela lasts for a whole month, but certain 
days are supposed to be especially favourable for mass-bathing. The day 
for actual bathing at Hari ki Pauri in Haridvara is the pūrnimā (the full 
moon day) of Caitra. The main bath at Sangama in Prayaga and Rāmaghāta 
in Nasik is taken on the amāvāsyā (the new moon day) of Magha and 
Bhādrapada, respectively. The pūrņimā of Vaisakha is the auspicious day 
of Kumbha bath at Rāmaghāta in Ujjayinī. The tithi (lunar day), being 
governed by the lunar system of reckoning, may vary at Haridvāra (see 
Table 3), but the solar day is always the same; the sun’s passing the first 
point of aries marks the end of Caitra and the beginning of Vaisākha. 
Similarly, when the parva is observed, according to the alternative 
astronomical conjunctions at Nasik and Ujjayini it is the pūrņimā of Srāvaņa 
month and the amavasya of Kārttika respectively. There is no variation in 
the tithi of melā at Prayāga. 

Opinions differ regarding the cyclic period of the Kumbha Parva. 
According to some scholars*, it occurs regularly every twelfth year at a 
sacred place. Others? are of the view that unless the particular astronomical 
conjunctions come into existence the parva cannot be held. They assert that 
a Kumbha Parva may be celebrated even in the eleventh or thirteenth year 
after the holding of the earlier one. It seems that the Kumbha Melā has 
not always followed the twelve-year cycle, and that it may recur in the 
eleventh year or even in the thirteenth year. The view is supported by the 
calculation of years for the celebrated melàs at Prayāga; the figures are: 
Vikrama Samvata 1950, 1962, 1974, 1985, 1997 and 2010.” This is due to 
the retrograde movement of the planet jupiter and the period taken by it 
in revolving round the sun; jupiter takes 11.86 years for its revolution round 
the sun” which is less than 50 days in twelve solar years, i.e. 4,343 days. 
According to astronomical calculations, jupiter moves one house further 
after eighty four years. Therefore, out of seven Kumbha Parva six recur 
every twelfth year and the seventh one comes in the eleventh year. The 
argument that the Kumbha Parva occurs every twelfth year is maintained 
in the same way as it is often said that such and such village is a village 
of wrestlers (mallānām grāmah) which, of course, only means that there the 
wrestlers are in majority in that village. This problem can be understood 
with the help of Table 3. 

The celebrating years of some of the melās had been controversial. 
The Kumbha Melā at Ujjayainī was announced by the State Government 
to be held in C.E. 1956. But it came to be postponed for a year because 
ascetics did not do so in that year? Some astrologers ruled that the 
Kumbha Mela at Prayāga should come off in C.E. 1965: others advocated 
its celebration the next year in C.E. 1966. The melas of 1929 and 1941 met 
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with the similar fate. As a matter of fact, such controversies are a regular 
feature in determining almost all the Hindu festivals, which arise on 
account of the difficulties in calculating the astronomical conjunctions. 
The number twelve has its own astronomical importance. It has a 
philosophico-spiritual significance also. As Gupta? puts its, “Man has two 
kinds of organs: parica jūānedriyas (five organs of perception) — the skin, 
tongue, eyes, ears, and nose; and pañca karmendriyas (five organs of action) 
- the anus, the organ of generation, hands, feet and speech; the eleventh 
organ is the mind and the twelfth is the intellect. Since attendance at the 
Kumbha Melà is piously regarded as the stepping stone for moksa, which 
is vouchsafed as the ultimate reward, it is expected that the religious 
minded and virtuous people, who have shunned all carnal passions by 
mastering these twelve components to become real recipients of salvation, 
would attend the Kumbha assemblage. Further, it is incumbent on them 
to demonstrate to others by their own example the efficacy of this practice". 
The antiquity of the Kumbha Melà is shrouded in mystery. The Chinese 
pilgrim Hsüan Tsang, who attended the sixth quinquennial assembly 
organised by king Harsavardhana at Prayāga in the month of Magha in 
C.E. 643, supplies the first historical reference to religious festivities at 
Prayaga." Some scholars? think that this account of the Chinese pilgrim 
implies the visit of Harsavardhana to Prayaga on the occasion of Ardha 
Kumbha Melà which occurs after five years. But it is wrong to assume 
that the Kumbha fair was being held in the times of king Harsavardhana, 
for in the accounts of Hsüan Tsang there is no mention of a fair called 
Kumbha. The fair associated with king Harsavardhan was a religious 
occasion in the month of Māgha, in which he used to distribute his 
accumulated wealth of five years. The king cannot be said to be the 
instigator of this religious congregation.** Moreover, the practice of holding 
guinguennial assemblies and donating everything in them has been a 
common phenomenon observed by foreign travellers with reference to a 
number of kings of India and abroad. Fa-hien, for example, noted the 
particular case of the king of Kashgar, while Hsüan Tsang referred to the 


examples of the kings of Kapis and Malwa besides Harsavardhana who 
resorted to this practice.” : 


Tradition credits Sarikarācārya (ninth century C.E.) 
of the Kumbha Melā at Prayāga. He is believed to have transformed it 
from a gathering of single group and of local significance into a pan-Indian 


cred places. But for 


with the organisation 
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SE a SCH twelfth year at Haridvara and Prayaga.” Others 
pecial rites had to be performed by yogis every twelfth 
E to gather at Haridvara, etc. to get facilities in their yogic 
P er others claim that this festival has to be traced back to 
uddhists w 10 convened their dharmaparisads from time to time.! None 
of these traditions are supported by written records. 

It has already been pointed out that the Kumbha assemblage at 
Haridvāra has been there from the very beginning and was later on grafted 
on the age-old melas at Prayāga, Nasik, and Ujjayinī. Hazra'? thinks that 
the chapter of the Naradiya Purāņa, which contains the relevant verse 
referring to the particular conjunction of planets and zodiacal signs at 
Haridvāra, is a later interpolation. According to him, it may have been 
compiled in its surviving form as recently as the sixteenth century C.E. 
The Pratisargaparva of the Bhavisya Purana mentions the celebration of a 
great festival (mahotsava), attended by kings and commoners, men and 
women, dressed according to their means, from different regions, at 
Gangadvara (Haridvara) when jupiter entered the zodiac sign of aquarius 
in the month of Caitra. This provided an opportunity to the brahmana-poet 
Mitra Sarma of Mayavati (Haridvara) and princes Citrini, the daughter of 
king Kamasena of South India, to meet and fall in love with each other. 
The Pratisargaparva is particularly considered to be a late interpolation as 
is shown by references to medieval emperors Akbar and Nadir Shah with 
their descendants and saints like Kabir, Caitanya, Raidasa and others; it 
even knows the British rule in India and narrates Calcutta and the 
parliament (astakausalya). The episode of Mitra Sarma-Citrini love affair in 
this section can not but be fabricated. The chapter in which it occurs is 
devoted to the account of births and lives of Nimbarka and Rāmānanda. 
But this tract of fourteen verses! within this chapter is not thematically 
connected with the subject-matter of the chapter and appears to be a totally 
isolated intervention. Reference to the Kumbha Mela at Haridvara in this 
tract lodged in a chapter devoted to Nimbarka and Rāmānanda may be 
used to assign this intrusion a date reasonably later than the known dates 
of these two saints, Lë thirteenth and fourteenth century C.E. respectively. 
Placing it two centuries still later will not be wide of mark. These Puranic 
chapters, however, incorporate a tradition that is still earlier. Sarkar" has 
noted a very important traditional piece of history which possibly refers 
to the celebration of the Kumbha Parva at Haridvāra during the thirteenth 
century C.E. According to it, Nāgā Samnyāsīs are reported to have won 
a decisive victory at Haridvāra over Bairāgīs, the Vaisnava ascetics, in 
CE, 1253. Bloody affrays between the Saivite Nagas and the Bairagis at 
GE ti me of the Kumbha bath is a well-known fact of Indian religious history. 
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It is recorded that in C.E. 1398 the Muslim invader Timür massacred a 
large number of devotees in Haridvara.!% Only on special] occasions does 
Haridvara attract large number of devotees. It was perhaps an occasion 
of the Kumbha Mela; for on reckoning the year happens to be a year for 
that assemblage at Haridvāra.'” 

In the traditional history of Caitanya’s life, Caitanya is reported to have 
been present at the Kumbha Mela at Prayāga in C.E. 1514.8 A reference 
to the Kumbha Mela at Haridvāra is found in the Dabistān-i-Mazāhib, the 
Parsee religious text of the seventeenth century C.E. It mentions that a 
fighting took place between Mundies (Bairagis) and Samnyasis (Nagas) at 
Haridvāra in the year 1050 Hizri/C.E. 1640. The Samnyāsīs became 
victorious and a number of Mundies were killed. The Gurucaritra of 
Sarasvati Gangādhara, a book written in Marathi about the end of the 
fifteenth century, records the celebration of the Sirnhastha Mela at Nāsik.'” 
The Bitaka of Laladasa (composed in Vikrama Sarnvat 1751 = C.E. 1694) 
says that Prāņanāth, the founder of the Praņāmī sect and the preceptor 
of the Bundela chief Chatrasal (C.E. 1649-1731), participated in the Kumbha 
Mela of Haridvara in Saka 1600 (C.E. 1678), where he was crowned with 
the title of ‘Vijayabhinanda Niskalanka Buddha’ in šūstrārtha (religious 
debate) after defeating the contestants belonging to Vaisnavism, Dašanāmī 
Order, and Sadaršana (six systems of Indian philosophy ).!'! 

According to a copperplate inscription in possession of Mahanta 
Radhamohanadasaji of Nasik, a great massacre of Bairāgīs took place at 
Nāsik at the time of Simhastha Mela in C.E. 1690." The Khulāsat-ut- 
Tawarikh, composed in C.E. 1693-1695, informs that every twelfth year when 
Jupiter enters the sign of aquarius and the sun is in aries, large number 
of people assemble at Haridvāra from remote distance for ritual bathing.'” 
The celebration of a festival on the Godavari when jupiter moves into leo 
is also referred to in the same text." Saiva Samnyāsīs and Vaisnava 
Bairagis are reported to have fought a pitched battle involving 1800 
casualities on the occasion of the Kumbha Parva at Haridvara in C.E. 1760 
to decide the dispute about precedence at that place." Captain Thomas 
Hardwicke has informed that at the same mela in C.E. 1796 there was a 
regular fighting between the Saiva and the Si 
hundred men of the former were killed whi 


.the other side at Prayaga. It necessi 
of cavalry.117 


On the basis of the evidence culled above, it may be surmised that 
the Kumbha Melā came to be organised sometime after the twelfth century 
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C.E., the conclusion also arrived at by Ghurye.!? The tradition of holding 
this religious festival possibly crystallized during the heyday of the Bhakti 
movement, a movement of the socio-religious reforms set on foot by a series 
of Hindu saints and reformers during the medieval times. That the mela 
began to be held during the Bhakti movement is supported by the fact that 
it is the only mela that possesses a strictly catholic character which was 
the main ideal of the reformers of the Bhakti movement. 

It has been suggested that primarily this festival belonged to the Naga 
Samnyasis and ascetics of different sects gradually came to be associated 
with it on account of its highly religious character 7 All the organisational 
matters of the Naga ascetics, the election of office-bearers, the settlement 
of disputes in the akharas, and the initiation of ascetics into the Naga fold 
are all done in the Kumbha Mela. That the Nagas are traditionally given 
priority in the Kumbha bath supports the argument that the organisation 
of the Naga akhārās is intimately linked with the organisation of the Kumbha 
Mela. It should be pointed out that all the akharas of Naga Samnyāsīs claim 
their origin to be earlier than the establishment of Muslim rule in India. 
According to Sarkar,!” no reliable information about the origin and history 
of the different akhārās before C.E. 1750 is available. He has, however, tried 
to reconstruct the chronology of the establishment of different akhārās on 
the basis of a manuscript (pothi) maintained by the hereditary bards of the 
Nirvānī Akhara.” Giri? who wrote a treatise on the history of the 
Daganami Samnyāsī sect, maintains that "all the akhārās must have been 
formed gradually during the period from the reign of Akbar to that of 
Aurangzeb”. He, however, does not preclude the possibility of the existence 
of the Nagas in wandering groups under their leaders before the reign of 
emperor Akbar (C.E. 1556-1605). The term akhārā means an organisation 
of militant Nāgās and points to a certain period when Dasanami Samnyasis 
took to arms. This might have happened in the period when Hinduism 
was in peril during the Muslim rule. If the dates worked out by Sarkar 
for the establishment of the principal akhārās be accepted, none of the 
akhārās appears to be older than the twelfth century C.E. This coincides 
with the probable period of the organisation. of the Kumbha Melā and 
further supports the view that at first the Nāgā ascetics became interested 
or involved in this melā and gradually other sects joined it. That is why 
this melā is regarded as congress of ascetics and monks (Pl. 12). 

It is difficult to ascertain the real historical cause for holding the 
Kumbha Melās at the places of pilgrimage. It seems that a number of monks 
and reformers introduced this assemblage of saints and householders at 

recise intervals at sacred places on the banks of the holy rivers to create 
ri environment of mutual understanding amongst different religious sects 
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and also to give an opportunity to householders to derive invaluable 
benefits from their association with the saintly personalities. Mammoth 
conferences were evidently being organised under the auspices of prominent 
religious organisations wherein philosophers, savants, and reformers 
participated to express their views for augmenting unity and fostering of 
different faiths. In fact, various orders of different Hindu faiths treat this 
fair as the occasion for duo-decennial assembly to discuss various spiritual 
and organisational problems. They congregate there mainly to profit by their 
contact with other sages and secondarily to take a hand in helping those 
pilgrims who are ripe for the message of light. In pre-industrial age when 
there was very poor facility of transport and communication, such periodical 
congregations at the sacred places were of utmost importance to give wide 
publicity to new ideas and inventions in short period. The educative aspect 
of the melā postulates the significance of jupiter in determining the occasion 
for its celebration; jupiter symbolizes learning and knowledge. 

One of the distinctive features of the Kumbha Melā is that corporate 
bodies of the various sects of ascetics attend it in state and march down 
the sacred water in grand procession on the important bathing days (PI. 
14a, b). The most practical sect affiliation is seen here; in the procession 
the ascetics have to move according to their established order. The question 
of precedence between the Saiva Nagas and the Vaisnava Bairagis at the 
time of the Kumbha bath had been in the past an occasion not only for 
quarrels and strifes but also for regular battles. For, it was a matter of 
one’s dignity, both worldly and spiritual, whether one reached the sacred 
water just at the appointed time of the sacred bath or whether one reached 
there some time before or after it. The British Government in 1879, after 
enquiring into the old time-honoured practice, laid down the following rules 
which are strictly enforced today. First the Saiva Naga Samnyasis bathe, 
then the Vaisnava Bairāgīs, next the Udāsī Nanaka Panthīs, and lastly the 
Nirmala Sikh ascetics.'? Among the akhārās the following order is generally 
observed without breach: at Haridvara, first the Nirañjani Akhara goes 
accompanied by the Jūnā, Āvāhana and Ānanda Akhārā. At Nāsik, the 
Jūnā Akhārā goes first, and the Nirvàni and Niranjani Akhārās follow it. 
At Ujjayinī, all the akhārās go in a line. This arrangement was made to 
avoid bloody struggles among the akhārās. 

The melā also records a huge mass of visitors from the West. Although 
they rarely understood what it all meant, they described what they saw 
with vivid usual detail. Their writings are interesting and important because 
they provide the only descriptive accounts of the Kumbha Mela in the past 
centuries. Captain Thomas Hardwicke, who paid a visit to Haridvāra 
during the melā on April 8 (the day of mesasankrānti), 1796, is the first 
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English writer to record his impression of the Kumbha Melā. He wrote: 


But every twelfth year, when jupiter is in aquarius, at the time of the sun's entering |! 
aries, the concourse of people is greatly augmented. The present one is one of, 
those periods, and the multitude collected here, on this occasion may, I think, with 
moderation, be computed at two and a half millions of souls. Although the 
performance of a religious duty is their primary object, yet, many avail themselves 
of the occasion, to transact business, and carry on an extensive commerce. ... 

The most troublesome guests were the Goosseyns (Gosāins), who being the 
first here in point of numbers and power, thought it warrantable to take more 
freedom than others did.... In the early part of the mela, this sect of fakeers erected 
the standard of superiority, and proclaimed themselves regulators of the police... 
They published an edict, prohibiting all other tribes from entering the place with 
their swords or arms of any other description.... The Byraagees (Bairagis), who 
were the next powerful sect, gave up the point, and next followed their example. 
Thus the Goosseyns paraded with their swords and shields, while every other tribe 
carried only bamboos through the fair. ... 

The Goosseyns maintained an uncontested authority till the arrival of about 
12 or 14,000 Seek (Sikh) horsemen, with their families, etc. who encamped on the 
plains about Jualapore (Jwālāpur).... 

All was pretty quiet during the few remaining days of bathing; but on the 
morning of the 10th of April (which day concluded the melā),... about 8 o'clock 
in the morning the Seeks assembled in force and proceeded to the different watering 
places, where they attacked with swords, spears and firearms, every tribe of 
fakeers that came in their way. These people made some resistance, but being 
on foot, and few, if any, having fire-arms, the contest was unegual and the Seeks 
who were all mounted, drove the Sannyassees (Samnyāsīs), Byraagees, Goosseyns, 
Naagees (Nāgās), etc. before them, with irresistible fury...and having slaughtered 
a great number, pursued the remainder, until, by flight to the hills, or by swimming 
the river, they escaped the revenge of their pursuers. ... 

Accounts agree that the fakeers lost about five hundred men Killed, among 
whom was one of their mehunts orpriests named Maunpooree (Mānpurī), and they 
had many wounded: of the Seeks about twenty were killed, but the number of 


wounded not known." 
The Kumbha Melā of 1882 at Prayāga is thus described by T. Benson,'** 
I.C.S., in his report: 
i ārā igi i Si f ground. 
a oration (Akhara) of religious ascetics was assigned a space of groun 
GH vo it erected a temporary village or town for the accommodation of its 
a mbers, in the centre of which moved the standard of the guild on a lofty flag- 
Staff These encampments were orderly and well laid out, and of a comfortable 
Se s tion... The various camps formed were: Nirvani Naga Gosains, Niranjani 
ah ROM were associated Jüna, Bairāgīs, Chota Akhārā Panchāyatī Udāsī 
Newer Panthis, Bara Akhara Panchayati with Bandhua Akhara (Sikhs), and 
Nirmala Sikhs with the Brindavani. 
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On the three great days (makarasankranti), amavasya, and basantapaūcamī) 
each of the six sects went separately down to bathe in formal processon, the most 
noticeable feature being the body of naked faguirs closing the procession of each 
of the first two sects (the Nirvāņī and the Nirañjani) and the gorgeous silken banners 
and elephant trappings of the wealthier guilds. 


A graphic description of the Kumbha Melā at Prayāga is also given 
by Sidney Low," which is quoted below: 


There were said to be two millions at the (Kumbha) Mela (of 1906) during one 
of the great processional days on which I visited it; and to the casual spectator, 
surveying to immense encampment and the morning crowds, the estimate did not 
seem exaggerated. The camp, indeed, should not be called by that name. It is a 
town — a temporary town, it is true; but while it lasts one of the great cities of 
the world, more populous than Peking or Vienna, with as many inhabitants as 
Liverpool, Manchester and Glasgow rolled into one. 

The Kumbha Mela is an affair of the priests and the ascetics. They keep it 
going mainly for their own benefit and in essentials it probably does not differ 
greatly from what it was three centuries or ten centuries ago. The Government 
does not interfere with the religious ceremonies. Hinduism even in its ridiculous 
and offensive manifestations, is given a free hand. 

The various sects and akhārās are active rivals, and some care has to be 
taken that they do not come into collision during the Allahabad Mela. The most 
turbulent are the Bairagis...who are always a source of anxiety to the police officials 
during the mela; for they are noisy and aggressive, and, unlike the other bodies, 
they are not under the regular control of their mahants. All the akhārās are 
encamped upon the left bank of the Ganges, with the Bairagis separated by a broad 
road and a fence from the others. 

From bank to bank two temporary bridges of boats are laid during the mela. 
On the Allahabad side is the camp of the pilgrims. It is a town of many streets. 
The avenues and crossroads are laid out by the Government, which also builds 
huts of plaited straw, and allow them to be occupied at a very low rent by the 
visitors. A few hundred thousands are lodged in this way. Others make tiny sheds 
for themselves of logs and brushwood, or put up little shelters of canvas, or are 
content with the bare ground, and it may be an umbrella. 

To go his rounds at the fair is an interesting experience. Strange scenes and 
figures are met at every turn. There is a separate enclosure for the barbers, a whole 
village of them, for no less than 2.800 of these useful persons are needed to perform 
the offices of the toilet for the pilgrims. The main street of the cam 
bazaar, where traders and merchants of all kinds have set up shops. Brass pots 
and pans, clothing provisions, toys, jewellery, native shoes and Austrian kidboots 
books, perfumes, cheap haberdashery, sewing machines, and numberless Other 
things, are on sale.... There are numerous shows and performances. : 

Religion, trade an i i 
dotted H tiny Se AES Ke BS a SE 3 

Ed -strewn faquirs sit under’ 


p is a seething 
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_ big umbrellas, wrapped in meditation, but with an ear for the clinking of coppers 


in the begging bowl beside them. Some of them rest immovable, hour after hour, 


on wooden bedsheets, studded with iron nails, the points upwards. Others exhibit 
hideous deformities. 


The Kumbha Mela occurs at Prayaga and Haridvara in its gorgeous 
form and in a minor form at other two sites. On certain days of the mela, 
Prayaga is the scene of what is almost certainly the greatest assemblage 
of people gathered together in a confined space for a single purpose 
anywhere on the earth (Pl. 15a, b). It is a sight to see. On 3rd February 
1954, during the Kumbha Mela it was estimated that six million people 
were present"? on an area of 1,300 acres. The crowd was divided in 1965- 
66 due to the emergence of a difference among astrologers. In 1965 more 
than 4 million pilgrims were reported there. The Kumbha Mela of 1977 
was advertised as a rare event, participation in which could earn untold 
religious merits. So it attracted about thirteen million people.” More than 
fifteen million souls are reported to have participated in the Kumbha Mela 
of 1989. Haridvara represents the ‘supra-regional’ level, attracting pilgrims 
from all over Northern India from Kashmir to Bengal.’ There were two 
and a half million people competing for the sacred bath in 1962, it is 
reported. In 1974 the mela is said to have attracted four million bathers 
on April 13, the principal bathing dau Di Elaborate arrangements were made 
to meet the rush of seven million persons in 1986 and of about nine million 
devotees in 1998.2 The Kumbha Mela at Ujjayini ranks third in importance, 
attracting pilgrims mostly from Central India. On 13th May, 1957, 25,000 
ascetics belonging to various orders took a dip in the holy waters of the 
Sipra at the crack of dawn, and about three hundred thousand lay people 
followed their example.” In 1968 about twenty lakh people bathed in the 
sacred water on the Vaisakha Pūrņimā (12th May) and in 1980 three million 
persons were estimated to be present there on an area of 535 hectares. 
About 4 million devotees are reported to have participated in the mela 
of 1992. The event at Nasik is somewhat localized; only Nagas, a few 
saffron-clad sadhus and people from Maharastra and Gujarāta attend it. 

The Kumbha Melā attracted a record gathering but also had its share 
of unpleasant incidents. The desire to bathe at the propitious moment and 
at the sanctified bathing spot has led great loss of life time and again. 
In 1820 at Haridvāra, in consequence of a desperate rush made by the 
infatuated crowd, 430 persons were crushed to death, including several 
sepoys stationed there as guards. In 1950, on the main bathing day 
elaborate arrangements were made there but 22 persons lost their lives. 
When panic broke out among the crowds due to the confusion created 
during the procession of ascetics about three hundred pilgrims were 
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trampled (Pl. 16a, b) into the muddy ground just below the bund at Prayāga 
in 1954.7 The 1986 Kumbha Mela, Haridvāra, was also marked with such 
a sad stampede; 40 persons were killed and more than one hundred were 
injured.’ The number of the dead and injured according to popular 
calculation was, however, above the limit of official figures. 

Crowds at the Kumbha Melà nowadays are bigger than in the past; 
facilities of transport and explosion of population make the participation 
more numerous. The management of the mela is not an easy task. Past 
experiences have opened the eyes of the government. Problems of lodging, 
food, transport, sanitation, etc. are faced by the local administration. Private 
bodies and voluntary organisations rise to the occasion to render all 
possible help to the pilgrims. The Kumbha Mela of 1977 at Prayāga was 
planned on a lavish scale on an area of 2,665 acres of the sandy tract. 
Elaborate arrangements were made for the regulation of traffic and for 
bathing at the confluence which was luckily duplicated by the river Ganga 
flowing into two streams joining the Yamunā some distance apart. The melā 
ground had the privileges of a modern town. Temporary hospitals, railway 
booking offices, post and telegraph offices, fire brigade stations, and 
enguiry offices were set up for the use of the general public. Numerous 
tents and hutments for providing lodging for pilgrims and ascetics were 
erected on the grid pattern in the melā area. Eight temporary bridges on 
the Gangā and one on the Yamunā for easy communication were constructed, 
loudspeakers were installed at different corners and barricades were 
erected to facilitate one-way traffic. Special trains were run and roadways 
buses and private vehicles operated from all directions. Health facilities 
Were appropriate; and cholera inoculation was made compulsory. The 
layout of 1989 melā (Fig. 6) was based on that of 1977. Two more pantoon 
bridges on the Garīgā were constructed for smooth circulation of pilgrims 
in the mela area. Due to the expected increase in number of visiting 
devotees, it was spread over an area of 3,500 acres of land which was 
divided into nine sectors for administrative purpose. It is likely to grow 
bigger and therefore more and more space will be required in future. 

Similar arrangements were made by the administrative machinery to 
provide all possible facilities to pilgrims during the Kumbha Mela of 1986 
at Haridvāra. The area of Kumbha Melā was spread over 130 square 
kilometres embracng parts of Saharanpur, Bijnor, Dehrādūn, Pauri Garhwal 
and Tehri Garhwāl districts. The mela region was divided into 20 sectors; 
and a sector Magistrate, a Deputy Superintendent of Police, and a Regional 
Health Office/Officer-in-charge Medical Services Were posted in each 
sector. Twenty-one police stations and 42 police posts were set up to keep 
traffic and law and order situation under control. Safety zones were 
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demarcated by iron chains at the bathing ghātas. Seventeen temporary 
bridges had been constructed at different points to facilitate the easy 
movement of traffic. Continuous power and water supply had also been 
ensured in the region. Hospitals and fair price shops were opened with 
a view to providing medical facilities and essential commodities to the 
pilgrims. The melà administration took all measures to provide lodging and 
transport facilities to pilgrims.'” 

The Kumbha Melà, as the greatest religious fair and the highest state 
of water symbolism, represents the microcosm of Indian civilization and 
also the totality of Indian cultural traditions. In fact, it shows how the 
energy of an entire civilization is converted into culture. Moreover, it serves 
as a vehicle for learning about the wider world and allows people of 
different backgrounds to meet each other and join in the common experiences 
of faith and belief. As an organic emergence of sacred space and sacred 
time, this mela shows the best in the socio-religious traditions of the country 
and brings to the people those noble and enlightening thoughts that foster 
cultural integration through the psycho-historical way of acceptance of a 
tradition from generation to generation. The mela is based upon the Indian 
concept of ritual bath, so it remains subjugated to the dominating influence 
of a ritual pattern, representing life as waterflow in a sense of existence 
and continuity what is referred as "lifeflow". This idea reveals the quest 
to understand “human creativity" as water is the basic essential need for 
life, this quest being symbolically transformed into India's greatest "water 
ritual" referring to the sensitivity about life as a whole and the motivation 
to explore its invisibility as it forms the whole of nature, cosmos and 
humanity—ultimately perceived as holy. According to Bhardwaj," 
"Purification by bathing, one of the most universal religious practices in 
Hinduism, finds its full expression at the super climatic times of the 
Kumbha Melàs when the reactualization of a life-giving cosmic event 
occurs. Pilgrimage is made here to earn merits and experience sanctity 
rather than to pray for material gains". 

Places associated with sacred waters assume high sanctity on the 
occasion of Kumbha Parva and are mostly 'trans-sectarian'. Just as a 
pilgrimage to Mecca makes the Muslims of different countries and 
nationalities feel as one, so does the pilgrimage to the Kumbha Melā by 
the Hindus make them realize that they are one on the common platform 


of the virtues of bath with experiences and understanding of the invisible 
Ultimate Reality of wholeness and oneness. 
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mea Tq ware fees TT: | 
4 Wwe arfaa d ! SkP, V (i). 61.39. 
wane cedem Mae HT | 
mash fata waxy | 
a fe sma sac mg Fra: | 
+s retā dd senate | 
<= ott waf wei ang l SkP, V (i). 71.15b-17. 
Raaen fde wem wu li SP, L1222b-23a. 


erat ow Pia wa fugeniad emo di 


A: fuer gaan cr sS Il VP, 1.71.47-48. 


ai md am we na feeftudsftaa || BP, 152.38-39. 


; pen geed !| BP, 175.83-84. 


TSSP, 130.35. 

BP, 152.38. 2 LA 

Bhattacharya, R.S., op.ct*» P-/- 

ai atm 4 «grid ausseet | 

fare fasta meni Here ll | 

EI P Umarao Pandey kindly drew my attention to this sloka. His claim 
vas to the Saktiyamala Tantra could not be verified due to the 

n availability of any manuscript of the Tāntric text. 
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gott KAT: 1 
BhavP, 111 (iv).7.37-38. 
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